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ane. —WARW: 
its, Cheese Farm Cates and Drain- 
Sts ete on me or before tne’ vinsT 0 
aa Beare Bonnk mmest be made on or before the FIRST 


Entries received in each case eer those respective dates 
oe any exception, be disqualified, and returned to the 


SHEETS may be had on sapieciin at the Offices of the 
— Square, London: 





grees ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
amtind Exhibition of the ha ing Academy is now 
Eight till Seven o’clock) ls. Catalogues 1s. 


Joun Prescotr Knieut, R.A., Secretary. 








|p gold of the ay I ETY of BRI TISH 
wc Am Annual Exh I Exhibition of Htiow of this Society fe NOW OPEN from 9 1.x. 


Suffolk Street, a on. East. T. Rosenrrts, Secretary. 





OCTET o PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


—The Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition is now open at their 
Cate OT mitee ‘al meee (aes $0 sae eee Gallery), from Nine 





Joseru J. Jenxrns, Secretary. 





BRstoL A AND WEST OF Ma GLAND ART- 


UNION, 1 (By Royal amp y Every Subscriber of 
One Guinea will ree receive an impression of ; large and costly line 
engraving by THOMAS LANDSE. Biot 


" som SHEPHERD’S BIBLE,” 
Frum the celebrated gelatine picture by SIR EDWIN LANDSEER: 


RA, the chance of obtaining a valuable Painting or 
other Work of ity to be selected from the prizes already secured by 


— ions of the Plate are now on view, and, with the first 
ith be obtained of the local ts throughout the 
ms 


to! H. Cae Ee 
6, Pall Mall; W H. W. Mixizr, Esq., 17, Gracechurch Street, E 
and Mr. Joux WaTK1Ns, 34, Parliament Breet, Westminster, S.W 


Art-Union Office, Bristol. 





PAHIBITION OF CHROMO- LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
h (geht Place. The collection comprises specimens of 
after Turner, Stanfield, Ro’ , Cattermole. 

Hunt, Em ny De Wint. Copley a Prout, and 
eminent artists. MM er ly from 11 till 7 o’clock. 

free, on signing the visitors’ book A 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 


Me MORBY begs to state that he has o opened 
cr 


the above Saliey | onnection with his Framin, blish- 
Bence. reet Lt ea the sale of Guaranteed 
specimens of 
Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W einett, W. Etty, Muller, ~~ er, S€N., 
014 Crome : Mutrie, mith, 
og W. ant Mewar 2 ser, 
. - Hunt, ewan, r, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Halle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainewright, 
E. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B, Willis, 
D.W. , oo . Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, | Rossiter, Wood, &e. 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





T° THE NATION.—I am willis to place my 
Picture (of the inimitable Sleeping Venus) in the ds of we 
‘ational Gall pont Aa for Exhibition, and for com 

his co’ It hasbeen viewed 
bed ea, and the grea: tert connoitacurs act this and other 
e fin leture ey have ever seen. 

Admission 123. C. C. Barratt, 369, Strand rand . 





ORATIONS BY MR. T. MASON JONES. 
WILLI8’S ROOMS. 
ME. MITCHELL begs to announce that the 


ORATIONS by ~ T. MASON JONES will be 
aa above Rooms, and will be given in the following 


Brae EVENING, MAY 17, at Half-past Eight o'clock, 


SRDAY EYRUKG, MAY x 20, at 20,_ of Halt goat t o'Clock, “R. 
Wit.” And 
at Bay ae oe 23, at Lent ved ht o’Clock, 


the Philosopher, Statesman 


Reserved Beats (numbered), 5s. Uanenien Seats, 2s. 6d. 


ak 





He 


» RL and Poet? 


Ria auTmuaanay Evaw ORATION at EXETER 
¥ EVENING, ‘MAY, 20h, on" Milton, the on | eae -ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 


M'!SS5 ARABELLA GODDARD 
BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 
THREE PERFORMANCES OF CLASSICAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC, 
AT ST, JAMES’S HALL, REGENT STREET AND 
PICCADILLY, Vuz.: 


TWO SOIREES, 
FRIDAY, MAY 27, FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 
Anp, By Particutar Reavest, 

A MATINEE 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST SOIREE (MAY 27). 
QUARTET in E flat, pianoforte, violin, and vio- 

WOMCONMO. 4.0. cccrcccccccccccccccccccvescccccceseseseceees Mozart. 
SONATA in F sharp major, pianoforte solus (Op. 78) .. BEETHOVEN. 
RECUEIL des Airs Variés, Nos. 2 and 3, Book 2 

Qe OE cnecaceccnnscqucanduvadacanaseumedetawessechenceent Dvssex. 

(The first time in England.) 
Parr II. 
SONATA in E major (Op. 5) ..........eseeececeees MENDELSSOHN. 
(First time in public.) 
TRIO in B flat, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello.... 


EXECUTANTS: 


ScuvuBetr. 


VIOLIN ... 
VIOLA 


M. SAINTON 
Mr. DOYLE. 
Sig. PIATTI. 
PIANOFORTE............ Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Particulars of the SECOND SERIES, JUNE 3, and the MATINEE 
JUNE 18, will be duly announced. 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, or lJ. 1s. for the three concerts. Unre- 
served Seats (Area or Balcon tf eibe Gallery, 2s.6d. Tickets may be 
obtained of Miss Gopparp, 47, Welbeck Street; of all the principal 
Musicsellers; at the Ti Ticket’ Office of the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; at 
Messrs. Kern, Prowse, & Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; and ‘at Cuarrert & 
Co.’s, 0, New Bond Street. 








HERR JOACHIM BEGS TO. ANNOUNCE 


HIS SECOND AND THIR’ 
CONCERTS AT witiiers ROOMS 


FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF 


BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETS, 


INCLUDING THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 
On the following Evenings :— 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 18; 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 25; 


TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


FIRST VIOLIN ..........++4. cetboekeas HERR JOACHIM. 
SECOND VIOLIN .,..... HERR RIES. 
VIOLA ..ccccccscccsccceccoes MR. WEBB. 
VIOLONCELLO ............ SIGNOR PIATTI. 





10s. 6d. each, or one ea for the Series, ma be obtained 
a the the Hall, 28. Flochdilty EITH, Bade & a 8, » eceee; 
TURNER’ Reoe 18, Poul AMMOND' Cramer & Co.'s; Scnorr & 
Co.’s, Re; Street? Ewrr & Co. 5, 390, Oxford Street : LEADER'S ; 
Ouireiea's; rg he B ; and Cuarre.t & Co.’s, No. 0, New Bond 





ERR JOACHIM AT THE MONDAY 

POPULAR CONCERTS, St. JAMES’S HALL, on MONDAY 

EVENING, MAY lé6rn, on which occasion the Programme will be 
devoted to the works of SPOHR. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
Last Weeks of Mr. Cuaries Kean’s Management. 
os MONDAY, and hapry the Week, will be presented Shake- 
are’s Historical Pla: ENRY THE FIFTH, commencing at 
ven o’clock. King on. Oe C. Kean ; Chorus, Mrs. OC. Kean. 





HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—Ch: of AFTERNOON at Three 
EVENING at ag al SATUR oy AFT NOON st, these 


Hales by Auction. 


——— 


On View. Termin = eg Memorials, elegant 
pence coy oe, Bowes, and nd Busts, the 

erty of ag BROWN. ceiviag the business, 
thet leans of the premises expiring at “+ -otiameln 


MESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL b 


UCTION, on the Premises, No. 56, Great Russell 
opposite the British Museum, on TUESDAY, MAY 10, at 1 precisely, 


THE ENTIRE COLLECTION OF COSTLY 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


ed pn mansions and the better class of houses, and stones for 
draw -— yy and libraries, some in the Italian 
= fly scul; and others of the period of Louis XIV., 
statuary ary broeatelo, black and gold, Rance, Breccia, 
Bafa, rouge ro royal, G riotte, Alpine green, and other rare and 


ABOUT 40 MARBLE AND STONE MONUMENTAL 
MEMORIALS AND CENOTAPHS, 


Suitable for be ep ann nantes, or cemeteries, including a stone 

monument made press! the “Great Exhibition, } 61, Florentine 

d pants aonlp red poo sone font <a Leese 

gures, an ptu in marble iola pedestals 

ry Tay onjecte of decoration and art; also % phen = of draw- 

nitcary taba oe leces and monuments, and relating to sculpture ; 

brary table. eet of costly drawing instruments , &e. 

May be viewed Saturday and Monday prior, and a sama had on 
the , and of Messrs. Fostzr, No. 54, Pall M 

The marble and stone, in block and slab, plaster i caste, &c., 

will shortly be advertised. 





Important Sale of Ster e-Plates, Steel and Copper- 
Plates, Wood Blocks, Copyriyhts, 4c. 


M®* HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at 
his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, during the Present Month, 


THE STEREOTYPE-PLATES, WITH THE 
STEEL OR COPPER-PLATES, 


TO THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN AND HIGHLY 
POPULAR WORKS, 


Brown’s Domestic Architecture, 4to.; Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent 
p reg ES imp. 4to.; Stebbing’s urch te gg ot PM Syo. ; =. 


dridge’s ly Expositor, 8vo. ; Bunyan’s ¥ Figs Phili 
he 77 Lite y Expositor, 6 by ditto, 8v Tiuckingham ‘Us Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, 8vo. ; jerce Egan's] fe in Lo 


Views in Holland and Belgium, roydl ye ; Fletcher’s Lectures 
to Children, 18mo. ; Wrigh' ’s History o' bs » 
Acting a xyediti pron 3 Tabedoyere’s ite of Napoleon, 6yo. ; 


isto. 
8vo. The tliow yonove welt Secsner of eee reed Sean 
of the Abbey, F 
Vil y 8t. Clair of the 1 
others. ‘Thornton’s ‘Family erbal, imp. 8vo.; the 26] I Woodeuts ty by 
Bewick. Also upwards 


2000 ENGRAVED COPPER AND STEEL-PLATES 


To many Important Works, compte te the 802 Plates to Cuvier’ s 
Animal eg 16 vols. 8v ites of Martin’s Ihustra- 

— ah = ip. le ; Goldicutt’s Sicily, ‘“ Plates; Views in 

and 8 des; Views in Kent, 65 plates ; Welah Scenery, 

52 pintes ; Xaioid Scenes, 56 plates ; Josephus, 20 plates; and an 

immense immense variety of Portraits of ed Pervonage, IDustra- 

tions to English —— Foreign Scenery, Atinses, &e., 


Catalogues are prep g, and will be forwarded on pas eg 








Sale of Books, in Quires and Bound. 
MES HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


New Fees | the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, p— the Present Month, 


A LARGE QUANTITY OF — 


In ye Cloth, eommzietng 30 - =. Ry 8teb ‘8 Sacred 
~~ ty rox s 
> 


470 maka east hed a 6 ‘6 Spiri iridcal Preaausy: 


8vo.; 54 Brown’s Domestic Architecture re, 4to. junyan’s 

Bvo.; 165 Hill's Village s, 120. ake Stel to 

America’ royal Bro. ; 304 fee of Carta tat the : 
TO! 0.5 

Sew, edited b 


D. Hoffmann, 3 vols. imp. 8vo.; 142 Willis’s Letters 
from under a Bridge, 4to, ; Tho The Rhine Book, by F. K. Hunt, ato. ; 
and a large assem’ of Popular Books s in boards. 

Catalogues are preparing. 





o’clock.—Stalls, 3s. Gallery, 1s, Tickets to be 
Mr. Mrrcuex’s itopal i brary, 38 Old Bond Street ; and at the 
Hall, Piccadilly en’ 





IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAME: ty my ry Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Menta 8 


CRAMER, ene Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety amen A dy” 1, Regent Street. 





yy announces that he continues to execute every 
branch of the best style, and at most reasonable 
Labels, Sho and 


we Catalogues DESIGNED and 
PRINTED,— London, 21, Essux Ssaazr, 8rxaNp, W.C. 





In Chancery. BRADBURY hs EVANS v. DICKENS and 


M*. HODGSON has received instructions to 


ine oe SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at his 
and Chancery Lane, on MONDAY Ma 
Yoon: 1859, me 
ELIGIBLE LEASEHOLD PREMISES, 


SITUATED 
No. pi WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, 


ef nya is hl last, 


and may be had of Messrs. Surrn & 
Square. 


an Unex; 

esate 
Particulars are 
Snerurn, solicitors, 15, 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD MOXON & Co. 


DOVER STREET. 


a Someone 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


al TD 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, AND 

Une. ERSAL REFERENCE, Agta Nations; 
mprehending every Rema: haha Secu Ancient and 

Nod “gm Founda ree emer rs 4 Governments —_ “we 
—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, ‘ience—their 
Achievements in Arms ; the Poli litical and ‘Bocial Transactions of 
the British Empire—its Civil, Military, and-Religious Institu- 
tions—the Origin and Adv: ance of Human. Arts and Inventions, 
a Sy nnend details of England, ‘Scotland, and Ireland. The 
a Glassical, Political, 

and Domestic, from the Ea a oiest Accounts te the Present Time. 
Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections by Me Vins NT 
(ssistant Secretary and Heeger of the Library. o @ Boxal 
nstitution of Great Britain. In 1 vol. §v9. priee in bn: S 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DCE. in 6 vols. 
demy 8vo. price 848. cloth. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest, by,the Azaba in «.p, 640, Third 
Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALLS FRAGMENTS 
OF VOYAGES AND een LS. A New Edition. In 1 vol, 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth 





By the Author of “ Two Years before the Mast.” 
DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing a 


Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates ; a Dictionary of 
Sea Terms ; Customs and Usages of the Mere hant Service ; Law 
relating to the Practical Duties of Mastersand Mariners. Biventh 

tion, revised and corrected. in accordance with the most 
recent Acts of Parliament. By J. H. BROWN, Esq. Registrar- 
General of Merchant Seamen. Price 5s. cloth. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Sixth Edition. 
Price 4s. cloth. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


TAYIORS PHILIP VAN. ARTEVELDE. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR'S EDWIN, THE FAIR; ISAAC 
COMNENUS; THE EVE OF THE CONQUEST; and, Other 
Poems. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


MILNES’S POEMS. 
20s. cloth. 


BRODERIP’S WAY-SIDE: FANCIES. 


feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 
In 1 vol. 
HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY, 
Teand II. price 21s. cloth. 
TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


ety DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. Post 8vo. price 9s. 
e 


Post 8vo. Vols, 


a 


LAMB'S WORKS, 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 


In 4: vols. 


: Contents. 
1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, w. 
M rie Lamb, 


Sir, ey RD.— 2. 
fly of his, Lette fot ppblished, with. 


© 
of some of, he Com athe I Bir , N. Tap FOURD.— 
Sih Hasays of E Ros ddmy, of 
Ghariat's Hos Honuital, Poems, & cc. 


THE- WORKS OF CHARLES- LAMB. 


8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth: 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. In I;vol. feap. 8vo. 


price 6s. cloth. 





In 1 vol. 


_—+— 


HOOD'’S WORKS. 
HQOD's POEMS. Ninth Edition. 


cap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


In. 1 vol; 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT’ AND: HUMOUR. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. fcaps8veeprice 5s. cloth. 


HOOD’S OWN ; or, Lougister fteun Year to Year. 
A-New:Bdjtion. In.1 vol, vo. by 350 Weodents, price 


Ane. shetel, of,his Life. By 
if. Chazles 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. In 


1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 


Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8yo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 
to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion, with Literary Amusemen rspersed. Fourth 

Edition, In vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES ESSAYS ON 


TIMES. In 3 vols. fcap. 8yo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
pe my oy sie a STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8yo. 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 
o_o SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 4s. 


COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARLA ; 


or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES AND LECTURES 
upon SHAKSPEARE, and some of *the OLD POETS and 
DRAMATISTS ; with ‘other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap, 
8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE'S NOTES ON ENGLISH DI- 
VINES. In 2 vols. feap. 8yo. price 12s. cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
POrRNCAls and MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8yo. price 


A New 


HIS OWN 


——Gi— 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s, cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S. PRELUDE; OR, G 
OF A POET’S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem, In 1 yol. 
fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. 68. cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. In] vol. feap, 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


SE LECT PIECES. FROM THE POEMS OF 
ILLIAM, WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood- 
¢ bats price 6s. cloth, giltedges. 


EXCURSION. A Poem. In 


—>— 


ROGERS'S. POEMS. 


ROGERS'S POEMS. In 1 vol., Illustrated. by 


ih: aoa from Designs by Turner ana Stothard, price 16s, 
clo 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 
met ignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 


ROGERS'S. POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol 


feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


a 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
ae by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price 16s. 


CAMPBELL’S. POETIGAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


fcap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodeuts, price 9s. cloth. 


—~~— 
SHELLEY’S- WORKS. 
‘SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS 


FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol. medium 
8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM 
p> a! eae 





HOOD’S WHIMS AND. ODDITIES, in, Prose. 
Designs. 


and Verse. ith 87 Original . A New Edition. In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. be SS cloth. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 


2OWTH 


“WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, 





‘. a ———1 
KEATS'S POEMS, 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 

vol, 
Tilustrated_by 120 designs. ~ 4 and from 
drawn on Wood by George oh Jun. price 12s, cloth. Antique, 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8vo. price 5s. cloth. Tn 1 vol. feap. 


os 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
TENNYSON'S POEMS. | With Illustrations by 


Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Rossetti 
and Nenuies In 1 vol. large 8yo. price Bis. ae toe ‘i 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Eleventh Edition, fy 


1 vol. feap. 8yo. price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS : a Medley. 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; and 


Second Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


Seventh 


Other Poems, 





IN. MEMORIAM. A New Edition; just pul. 


lished. Price 6s. cloth. 
-—- > 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN, 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. With an 


Essay on his Language and Versification, and an Tntroduetory 

Discourse ; together with Notes and a Glossary. By THOMAS 

TYRWHITT: In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
8. C101 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of Notes 
ride various Commentators ; amd a Glossarial,Index : to which 
refixed some account of os Life of Spenser. By the Rev. 
i SNRY JOHN TODD 1 vol. 8ve. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Containing 
Original Poems, Tales, and Translations: with Notes by. the 
Rey. JOSEP H WARTON, D.D.; andthe Rev. JOHN WARTON, 
M.A.; and Others. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


—o— 


THE. OLD. DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his Life 


and Writings. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 1 vol 6yo, 
with Portrait, Vv ignette, and Index, a 16s. cloth. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With an Intro- 
duction. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 
and Vignettes, price 32s. cloth. 


BEN JONSON. With a MEMOIR. By 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, price 16s. cloth. 


MASSINGER AND FORD. With an Introdue- 
tion. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 volf 8yo. with 
Portrait and V vinnette. price 16s. cloth. 


WEBSTER. With some Account of the Author, 


and Notes. By the Rey. ALEXANDER DYCE; In 1 vol. Sve. 
price 10s, 6d, cloth. 


VANBRUGH, 
and FARQUHAR. With Biographical _and Critical Notices. 
Ry LEIGH HUNT. In 1 vol. 8vo. with: ai caaads and Vignette, 
price 16s, cloth. 


<n 


POETRY. 
Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth 


A Poem. 


ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s 
‘CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
3s, 6d. cloth. 


KEATS'S POETIOAL WORKS. Price ds: 6d. 
cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY? MINOR POEMS. Price 3s: 64 


‘PERCY’S RELIQUES 0 OF ANCIENT ENG: 


LISH POETRY. 


LAMB'S pte OF “ENGLISH DRA- 
t MATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6e.cloth. 


‘DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 3s, 6d. ¢ 
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WORKS. 
BOTANY & GARDENING. 


—+— 


crown 8vo. price 12s. illustrated. with numerous 
se pon _— and Sketches of Gardens and General 


HOW W 10 LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, F: pee. 


oe Tegrovin an Estate. (From.a Quarter of an Acri 
toa pore Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
Jendseape Gardener, Birk Park, 


«Mer. Bmp.) ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best. work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, 

its value being much increased by an. extraordinary number ot 
tucllent instructive woodcuts,” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Price 2s, in cloth. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 
For the use of persons who possess a small Garden. 
By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en- 


larged and improved, 





Price 5s. in cloth. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference 

to Conifere. In which all the Hardy Species are 

See Described. By Messrs. STANDISH and 
BLE. 





Price 7s. in cloth. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being.an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition. 





Price 1s. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, 


THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR- 
REOTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, By Dr. LINDLEY, 





Inone volume, 8yo. cloth, price 36s. with upwards of 
. 600 Illustrations. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 
THE. STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Ilustrated 
upon the Natural System. 





Tnone volume, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 12s, 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


CTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With a 
_ of Technical Terms, By Dr, LINDLEY. 





A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND (CCONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
ms, 





In one volume, 8vo. half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s, 6d, 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 


re. OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE, By Dr. 





In crown 8vo. price 16s, in cloth. 


PAXTON’S. BOTANICAL DICTION- 
se Se ee ee a Os 





Complete in three volumes, price 384, each, elegant! 
bonnd in cloth, _s 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN, 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY, 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
THE NEW. AND ORIGINAL TALE; 
BY CHARLES READE. 


Tritpyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row ; and at all the Libraries, 





This day, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, price 12, 11s, 6d, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 
GEKEOFFRY -HAMLYN. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Cambridge : Macminian & Co. ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MATL. 


A NEW SOUTH COLONIAL MONTHLY NEWSPAPER. 


No. I. will be published on the arrival of the Mail, now due, 





Price 6d, Stamped 7d, 


Office for Advertisements, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





THE SEAT OF WAR. 


——9— 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY 


IS THE BEST BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR INFORMATION RESPECTING THE SEAT OF WAR. 


4 vols. price, 22, 2s, 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, price 12s. Vol. I. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


London: Brapsury.& Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, price 9s., Vol. V. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT, 


The present Volume, the Fifth of the entire Work, commences the Second Division of this important history. 


The First Division, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete in 4 vols., with a copious Index, 
price 36s 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day, the Second and Concluding Part, 8vo. 15s. of The 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, 
Containing 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By-the Rev. W. L. BEVAN, \.A., 

i Series, Edited, with a 
Vicar of Hay, Brecon. Rev. Duax Woopw aap. 
MARITIME DISCOVERY AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Rey. C, G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.8. 
With Copious Index. 


NEW EDITION OF ARCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS. 
This day, Fifth Edition, &vo. cloth, 12s. 
¢ ERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTIOAL, 


By_the Rev. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, MA, ran 
~ emoir of the Author's Life, by the Very 


By the same Author, 
I. SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRAC- 


TICAL. Second Series, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


The Firet Part, 8vo. 10s. 6d, contains :— 
MATHEMATICAL GEQGRAPHY. By M.O’BRIEN, M.A. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D.T. ANSTED, M.A.,F.R.5. 
CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. JACKSON, F.R.8. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. By Rev. C. G. NICOLAY. 

London: Joun W. Paaxer & Son, West Strand. 








II. LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 

III. LETTERS ON ROMANISM IN REPLY 
TO DR. NEWMAN. Second Edition, }) 

Cambridge : Macmrttan & Co., and 23, fetelidh iit Covent 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


————— 


THE STORY OF CAWNPORE. By 


Captain MOWBRAY THOMSON, one of the only 
two Survivors. Post 8vo. with Ilustrations. 





THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By 
Mrs. ELLIS, Author of “The Women of England,” 
“Friends at ‘their own Firesides.” 8vo. with a Por- 
trait of the Mother of Napoleon and of Henry IV. of 
France. 10s, 6d. [Published this day. 


SEVEN YEARS TRAVEL IN CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO AND 
THE FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By JULIUS FROEBEL. 8vo. with numerous 

justrations, 


A NEW EDITION OF JAMES’ NAVAL 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. To be completed 
in Six Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, with a 
Portrait to each, 
[ Volume I. published this day, with a Portrait of Nelson, 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM 
AND ROME. As Revealed in Scripture. By Dr. 
DOMINICK McAUSLAND, Author of “‘ Sermons in 
Stones.” 

e 


A New Edition of “RITA,” small 8vo. 


2e. 6d, 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 


the Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Volume 
I. crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., with Portrait of Charles 
Fox. 





VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
“‘Mary Powell,” ‘‘The Ladies of Beever Hollow.” 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


THE BROAD ARROW; BEING PAS- 
SAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF MAIDA 
GWYNNHAM, A LIFER. By OLINE KESSE. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. With Six Illustrations by 
HeErviev. 


** Those who have read Mr. Reade’s ‘ Never too Late to 
Mend’ will find in ‘ Maida Gwynnham’ an equally attrac- 
tive, and far more authentic-looking story. *The Broad 
Arrow’ may take its place beside Defoe’s stories for its 
life-like interest and graphic reality. The true histo v4 
any human being has always, when well narrated, 
strength and fascination.” —Athenewm, 





M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN 


TIME. Vols. I. and II, 8vo. 14s, each, 


A TOUR IN DALMATIA, ALBANIA, 


AND MONTENEGRO. Withan Historical Sketch of 
the Rise and Fall of the Republic of Ragusa. By W. 
F. ——a M.A. Oxon, M.D. of Pisa, Post 
8v0. 10s, 6d, 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 


if ae aout is—and we speak it with due deliberation 
ne a similar to some of Sir Walter Scott’s best 
efforts. _ ng Chronicle, 
* ae of the aaaet interesting novels of the season.’’— 


“We he have been more pleased with ~~ work than with 
— historical novel for some time —Leader. 

There are few to whom this work will not be welcome, 

At is quite refreshing now-a-days to meet a novel whose 

interest is not —s by some ‘foul blot.” This work 

resembles to a great Rae ‘ee the best efforts of Sir 


Walter Scott, eDaily 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buriryeron Sreezr, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX., 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS : 
I. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

II, SCOTTISH MINSTRELSY. 

III. THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

IV. BUNSEN’S EGYPT AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
. GEORGE THE THIRD—CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

VII. LORD BROUGHAM AND LAW REFORM. 
VIII. WAR IN ITALY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


As 





NEW TALE. 
Just published, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, price 12s. 
THEL wr QODVILLE ; OR, WOMAN’S 
INISTRY. A Tale for the Times. 
London : Pie & Co., 187, Piccadilly ; and at all the Libraries. 





AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA. 
Just published, one volume, feap. cloth, 5s. 

IARY OF A WORKING CLERGYMAN IN 
AUSTRALIA AND mage kept aes i the — 1850 - 
1853; including his return to En; a nd byw ving of Java, aircon 
Ceylon, and Egypt. By the Rev. JOHN 8 MEREWE ER, 

BA, Author of “Life on Suliven alguns hip.” 
London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly; and of any Bookseller. 





HE ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1859. 

fl THE COUNCIL OF FOUR. Will be published. on the 

7th of May: Containing—Articles on the Origin and Constitution of 

the Academy—The hanging of haa one Original, Critical, 

and Descriptive Notices o' apvens of 200 Works 0: Art; being a 
Guive TO THE Bxarsrron. 


Kent & Co., Fleet pando and all Booksellers. 





LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR. HENDERSON.—Now ready. 


EMOIR OF THE REV. E. HENDERSON, 
D.D., Ph.D. By THULIA 8. HENDERSON. Including his 
labours in Denmark, Ireland, and Russia, in connection with the 
British and Foreign ‘Bible Society, and his *Tutorshi a Hoxton and 
Highbury Colleges, &c. Crown vo. with Portrai t, loth. 


London: Knicur & Son, Clerkenwell site 





CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME, 
This day is published, 


HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, FROM THE 

FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Vol. 
VIII. 908 pp., and Index Volume, 320 pp. ; price together, 22s. 6d. 


The Contents of Vol. VIII. include 


War in China i in 1841- 42, and of India from the Affghanistan dis- 
aster till the of Lord D France 

from the Fall of Louis ae to the laematien of the Imperial 
Crown by Louis Napoleon in 1852—Insurrection in Italy, and War 
between Austria and Sardinia in 1848-49—Austria-Hungarian War 
Pea ention of Russia—Domestic History of Great Britain, 


02, HL., KC 











The Work is now complete in Eight Vols., and Index Volume, 
Demy Octavo, price 61. 7s. 6d., uniform with the “Library Edition” 
of the Author’ 's “ History of Europe from the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Battle of Waterloo,” in Fourteen Volumes, Octavo, with 
Portraits, price 107. 10s. 


Wittmu™ Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On Four Sheets, coloured, price 15s. 


GENERAL MAP OF EUROPE. By 
rr a JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Physical 
as,” 
It may also be had mounted on cloth and folded in a handsome 
case, quarto, for the Library Table, at 21s. 


Wit Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





With Index of Places on the Map, price 3s., or 4s. 6d. in cloth case, 
NEW MAP OF NORTH AND CENTRAL 
ITALY, from “ Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas.” 

Wittiam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NORTHERN ITALY. 
Part I. of 
EITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS 


Contains the following Maps :— 


NORTH AND CENTRAL FRANCE, 
IT. aLY ine Seat of War). SWITZERLAND. 
SOUTH GREECE. 


With Special Index to each Map. 
To be completed in Ten Parts, at 10s. 6d. each. 
Witt Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THIRD EDITION.—NOW READY. 
DAM BEDE. By GEORGE ELIOT, Author 
of “ Scenns of Clerical Life.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 
Witt Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and none 





Just published, in demy 8vo. price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. 


HE THEOLOGY OF GEOLOGISTS, a8 
by ty tt Pi THE aape OF THE LATE H 
MILLER AND OTH WILLIAM GILLESPIE, Awe 
of “ The Necessary po God,” &. 





Edinburgh: Apam & Caries Biacx. 


——— 


Library of OlD Authors 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo, cloth ; 
each Author sold ey. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


ot erncns 
By PH bata HF with Notes, ping 
Life of the Author, by 8. W. SINGER, F.8.A. Second Raion, 
€ po , cloth. 
*," A few copies on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SAC 


Lord Buckhurst, ge Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Earl of Dorset. eealt, cloth. Hon. and ner R. W. SACK: 
VILLE-WEST. Fine 2 portrait, ¢ 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL, 5s, 


A MORT D’A d the Heroi: Dest — noble 
8 of King ur, and the ero ic is of the 
the Round Table. From the Black Lette iT goed 
ared with that of Caxton’s of 1485, wien Illustrative Notes and 
pap anaes b ign io a WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de I'Instj. 
de France, 3 vols 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMA 
aaa and eee —HESIOD’S WORKS and DAys.— 
MUSZEUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL/’S FIFTH SA- 
TIRE. \Prandla ted by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introdne. 
pl make 4 the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. Fromtigiee 
after Pass. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Chapa, » by 
}. ga eee HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait Frontis- 
P 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Edited by the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. 
piece, 12s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 1l. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. Il. 10s, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 
uae sid ee} Now first collected. Edited by F. W. 


*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s, 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions, and 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH; 
or, agg s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitentiat 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs. fee Mortal Odes. With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 
so OF mF CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction + 
‘ARR. Also, the Musical pees com| 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REY. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 


B. TURNBULL. 4s, 
TIC AND POETICAL 


Daag OF JOHN “ao Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s. 


6 The edition deserves a of — rap googee it is eels rinted, 
and tl extensive, 
—e ply an > igi explanations upon a oaeien of interesting points.’ If 

iwell had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
have coneree a ‘ees upon all lovers of our old tic poetry.”"= 
Literary Gazette. 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. HOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, revised, with mith additions to the Notes and Glossary, 
2 vols. 10s. 

“ The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most at procions 
interesting monuments of the English Languag Micha , 
and also of the social and wb 5: litical “eonaition of the “country 
the fourteenth century.” —Literary Gazette. 





INCREASE MATHER’S RE 


PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAS 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by @ 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 


FRANCIS QUARLES'’S ENCHIRIDION. 


Containing Institutions—Divine, Contemplative, 
Moral, Ethical, Economical, and Political. t. 38 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W.B. TURN: 
BULL. Portrait. 5s. 


’ wie 


"3 pase $09 Works of our a old yor in sony 





Joun RussELL Suiru, 36, Soho Square. 
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REVIEWS. 
—_>—- 


The Queen’s Colleges and the Queen's Uni- 
versity. By a Professor. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Jxisu education has always been a problem ; 
there was Trinity College for the rich, and 
hedge schools for the poor, and the moment 
any attempt was made to provide something 
for the rest of the community, difficulties 

ered round thick and fast. Roman 
fetpolis objected to the bible being taught 
as aclass-book; Presbyterians would not do 
without it; members of the Establishment 
insisted on the catechism which all the others 

jated, and by way of satisfying all 
ies, centuries rolled away and nothing 
was done at all. In the year 1845, however, 
an attempt was made to supply a kind of 
education to the higher and middle classes 
in Ireland—but principally to the middle 
classes—of a far better description than had 
before been placed within their reach, and 
at the same time avoid offence to Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian. The 
institution was called the Queen’s University; 
a board was established for examination in 
Dublin, the power of granting degrees was 
conferred upon it, and colleges founded in 
connection with it in Cork, Galway, and Bel- 
fast, The education offered wasstrictly secular, 
and as may very easily be imagined the 
plan met with the most bitter and unrelent- 
ing hostility. The term “Godless” was at 
once bestowed on the colleges, and all that 
could be done by the clergy of the three 
denominations was done to prevent the prof- 
fered boon being accepted. In 1849 the 
colleges were opened to the public, and the 
— is, what after ten years has been 
fate of the experiment ? Its adversaries 
say it has completely failed, that a more 
perfect collapse was never known, and by 
tepeating this assertion on platforms, and in 
newspapers, on the hustings, in reviews, 
letters, pamphlets, and magazines, they have 
succeeded in making a great impression on 
the public mind against the Queen’s Uni- 
versity. There is nothing very wonderful 
inthis. It was a matter of almost universal 
belief in France, ten years after the Battle of 
Trafalgar, that the French and Spanish fleet 
had in that engagement obtained a most 
omy victory, and that the power of the 
lish was for ever annihilated at sea. 
Even to this day the greater part of the 
Spaniards believe that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, whom they only know by his Spanish 
title—Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo—was a born 
Spaniard, or as they phrase it, Castillano viejo 
aman Nevertheless the French were 
at Trafalgar, the Duke of Wellington 
was an Irishman, and the Queen’s Univer- 
has been exceedingly successful. 
the publication before us the Professor 
asks the question : 
Are the Queen’s Colleges a failure ? 

That they are, is an impression extensively 
prevalent at the present moment ; owing to what, 
will be afterwards considered. That they are not, 
18 the conviction of the writer, and will, it is 
hoped, be the conviction of the reader of the 
following pages. 

The Colleges have not failed, for— 

1. ag are actually at this moment doing 
More for the lay education of Ireland than the 
University of Oxford, and almost as much as the 
University of Cambridge, is doing for the lay 
éducation of England.” 





And so far as numbers are concerned we are 
bound to say that the Professor makes out 
his case; but then it must be remembered 
that lay education in England is mainly 
conducted by the clergy, and is therefore to 
be reckoned not according to the number of 
laymen educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
but according to the number of laymen 
educated by the members of universities. 
After all, though the comparison be too 
ambitious, it is clear that the Queen’s Uni- 
versity has been very prosperous. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature in the case is 
one which has hitherto received a much 
smaller degree of attention than was really 
due to it: 

‘*In England, the system of Trinity College, 
Dublin, seems not generally understood. It is 
therefore absolutely requisite for a correct esti- 
mate of the difficulties with which the Queen’s 
Colleges have to contend to state that, whilst 
these Colleges enforce residence and attendance 
on lectures for a degree in Arts, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, a student may obtain, and the great 
majority of its students do obtain, degrees, simply 
by passing two examinations each year during the 
four years of the academical course, without re- 
siding or atiending any lectures whatsoever ; the 
student being left to acquire the knowledge re- 
mye for passing wherever and however he can. 

he fees for the four years’ course, including the 
degree of B.A., are for a pensioner 84/., whilst 
the fees in the Queen’s Colleges, for the three 
years’ course, are 22/. But this apparent differ- 
ence in favour of the Queen’s Colleges, as regards 
expense, is more than made up, in the majority 
of cases, by the increased expense which their 
students incur from the necessity of living away 
from home at their respective colleges during the 
greater part of an eight months’ session ; whilst 
a student of Dublin College may reside at home 
during his whole course, with the exception of 
about two weeks each year. Besides, the students 
of the Queen’s University can do little to support 
themselves by teaching, or other occupations, 
during their academic course, residence being en- 
forced; whilst a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, may, and often does, accept the position 
of a tutor in any place where it is offered, subject 
only to the condition of being absent during two 
weeks each year at the examinations. On account 
of the facilities it thus offers for obtaining degrees, 
Trinity College, Dublin, is much frequented by a 
certain class of schoolmasters, who are anxious to 
obtain degrees without residence at a university.” 


In England every student at Oxford or 
Cambridge must reside, and this has been 
often felt as a disadvantage. What matters 
it, say many, where we live provided we are 
sufficiently educated to pass the requisite 
examination; and this idea of a university 
education, that it consists in being made 
able to pass a certain examination, has been 
at the bottom of the plan pursued by the 
University of London. It is, in fact, a uni- 
versity without colleges; Dublin has to a 
certain extent pursued the same course, and 
hence the Queen’s University labours under 
a great apparent disadvantage. 

But the result has shown that the residence 
and the actual college education is the ve 
thing which the Irish people have phar thes | 
They are frequently accused of a love for 
display and titles, of a somewhat French 
attachment to “la gloire,’ and it is with 
deep satisfaction that we see such a report 
as that which the Professor presents to us. 

It appears that by far the larger number, 
in the proportion of nearly 9 to 1, are satis- 
fied with the College examinations, and do 
not proceed to any degree at all. This at 
first appears an unfavourable statement, and 
a large use has been made of it; but it is 
very far from being so—the students at 





Galway, for instance, have been mostly 
inhabitants of the province of Connaught; 
they have been aware of the advantages 
offered at Queen’s College, Galway, they 
have embraced them, have resided on the 
spot, attended the lectures, passed the 

ollege examinations, and been educated— 
but they have not thought it needful to go 
to Dublin to obtain the degree of B.A. ot 
was the education, not the degree which 
they required. 

Thus, while England has by means of the 
University of London provided degrees for 
those who could not reside at any seat of 
o— preparation, Ireland has introduced 
the old English system of a regular uni- 
versity course, and finds that it is valued 
as indeed it ought to be. The proportion of 
students at Dublin, who are members of 
Trinity College, but who do not reside, is 
larger than we had supposed. The Pro- 
fessor says : 

‘*English people fifteen years ago were not 
generally aware—at the present moment they are 
not generally aware—that the ancient and wealthy 
foundation of Trinity College, Dublin, has never 
yet ventured to enforce residence on its students : 
that hence of the 1500 undergraduates upon its 
books, not one-third ever come near the College, 
except at an examination twice a year. Had they 
known this, they never would have expected, as 
many doubtless did, that the Queen’s Colleges, 
which enforce residence, would, in a short time 
from their opening, have as many undergraduates 
on their books as Trinity College, Dublin, which 
does not.” 

What follows will be still more unexpected : 


‘* English people were not, and are still not, 
aware that private classical schools no longer 
exist in Ireland, except in one or two —_ towns ; 
and that public schools, having their exhibitions, 
&c., exclusively in Trinity College, Dublin, direct 
the views of their pupils exclusively to it.” 

The Colleges are therefore urgent necessi- 
ties. It can hardly be a matter of surprise 
that the number of students should be on 
the increase, and that the principals should 
be able to point to a progress like the 


following : 
In the session 1855-6 438 
is 1856-7 454 
1857-8 445 


” 


- 1858-9 . . . 490 

These students are almost exclusively 
Trish. Dublin is a cosmopolitan university, 
and the Professor makes a calculation much 
to the advantage of the Queen’s Colleges in 
the following passage : 


“Of the 2720 entrances during the last ten 
years in the University of Dublin, aé least 500 
have been Englishmen, Welshmen, or Scotchmen : 
for about 50 Englishmen, Welshmen, or Scotch- 
men enter that university each year, attracted, 
doubtless, by the facilities it offers for obtaining 
the degree of B.A., in consequence of its not 
enforcing residence. This number, 500, deducted 
from the total 2720, leaves only 2220 Jrish 
entrances ; a number which exceeds the entrances 
into the different Queen's Colleges during the 
same period (deducting from the latter, for the 
same reason, 50, which is probably a high propor- 
tion) only by 370. 

‘*Now when it is considered that the University 
of Dublin has the complete monopoly of the educa- 
tion of the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, it will be seen at once that the Queen's 
Colleges are doing far more for the /ay education 
of Ireland than the University of Dublin is 
doing.” 

Nor can it be said that the education 
bestowed is of an inferior quality. There are 
in the three Colleges sixty protessors, many 
of whom are men of European education, and 
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in the publication before us we have proofs 
of the way in which the pupils have distin- 

ished themselves. Itis avery remarkable 
‘act that the system pursued at Trinity 
College, Dublin, has been greatly modified 
since the establishment of these institutions. 
The Professor asserts : 


‘‘ It is proper to state that the character of the 
education given by the Queen’s Colleges, and of 
the examinations by which that education is tested 
in the Queen’s University, has tended very much 
to raise the standard of education in Ireland, not 
merely by influencing the few classical schools 
which still exist, but by doing away with the 
monopoly of high education which was formerly 
possessed by the University of Dublin. An educa- 
tional monopoly is as mischievous to education as a 
trading monopoly can be to trade. By destroying 
this ‘monopoly, the Queen’s Colleges and the 
Queen’s University have benefited Ireland at large, 
and rendered essential service to the University of 
Dublin itself. The most cursory comparison of 
the ‘Dublin University Calendar’ of this year with 
that of ten years ago (before the colleges were 
brought into operation) will quite evince this fact. 
Almost the whole course in Arts has been changed.” 

We are much pleased to have this unequi- 
voeal proof that the cause of education is 
a in Ireland. A few years and the 
ast remains of that barbarism which so long 
clung to her will be cleared away, and she 
will stand forth as one of the most peaceful, 
enlightened, and prosperous lands on earth. 








A Oritical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors, Living 
and Deceased ; from the Earliest Accounts 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Containing Thirty Thousand Biographies 
and Literary Notwes. With Forty Indices 
of Subjects. By S. Austin Allibone. 
(Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson; London: 
Triibner & Co.) 

Nor Caius Julius Cesar, when, after count- 

less victories, he ascended the Capitoline 

Hill, with troops of elephants, carrying 

torch-bearers on their backs, upon his 

right hand and upon his left, and with the 

Roman senate at his heels; not he, we feel 

assured, went forward with a more right 

royal air than that with which Mr. S. Austin 

Allibone, his “Dictionary of Authors” under 

his arm, advances up to the Temple of 

Fame, in order to assume the very upper- 

most place amongst the bibliographers of 

creation. 

Mr. Allibone, indeed, sounds his own 
trumpet with an exuberant self-confidence 
that is quite diverting. Listen, America! 

ive ear, O Europe! and ye Isles, where 

ritishers abound! Lo, the opus maximum 
of the nineteenth century, in the shape of 
the “ Critical Dictionary!” This dictionary 
is, in truth, THE dictionary. It contains the 
distinctive excellences, without any of the 
defects of all other bibliographical works 
whatsoever. It is adapted to all tastes, 
and calculated to meet the requirements 
of all sorts and conditions of ~men, 
women, and children. The ¢lergyman 
will find it “an ever present, well-in- 
formed friend at his elbow.” The lawyer 
it will enable to acquire a lofty legal repu- 
tation, and the physician—we beg pardon, 

Doctor of Medicine—after availing fhimselt 

of the “wrinkles” it supplies, will “walk 

forth the admiration of his fellow-citizens 
and a marvel of erudition.” To merchants 
and artists, mechanics and agriculturists, 
ladies, ’prentice boys,and “bibliomaniacs;” to 
pious stians, and booksellers with a keen 
eye to the main chance: to each and all of 


these several classes the work is absolutely 
the one thing needful. But it is in his 
address to the “working-man” that Mr. Alli- 
bone rises to the full height of his great 
argument. As an illustration of the “ pecu- 
niary adyantages of knowledge,” he tells a 
wonderful tale of “an operative in a cotton 
factory, who, having subscribed three dollars 
a year for a magazine,” found in this period- 
ical certain “designs for goods, which he 
thought he could copy’—which he did copy, 
and “found that his three dollars was a 
most profitable investment.’ Then follows 
the grand moral, “Had the operative in 
question said to the proffered magazine, as 
we have imagined the working-man [un- 
grateful working-man!] to say to our 
manual, what,’—exclaims the enthusiastic 
Mr. Allibone, rising in his might and 
actually taking away the breath of his 
ingrate hearer—‘ what a mistake he would 
have made!” (Preface, p. vi.) 

The first essential in the compiler ofa 
work of this description is a due sense of 
proportion—the power of estimating mental 
stature, so as to be able to allot fairly to each 
author introduced the amount of space de- 
manded by his intellectual dimensions. The 
present volume gives us from letter A to 
letter J, and a run through these letters 
furnishes the following results, gleaned from 
the notices of writers of the nineteenth 
century. 

First and foremost comes Mr. Washington 
Irving, whose Leviathan bulk it seems cannot 
possibly be squeezed into less than NINETEEN 
coLumns; Hallam has four columns accorded 
to him; Hawthorne, James, and W. Howitt, 
three columns each; Carlyle, Chalmers, 
Dickens, Brougham, Mary Howitt, and 
Maria Edgeworth, two columns each; 
Coleridge, one column and three-quarters; 
John Foster (the writer on Decision of 
Character), one column and a-half; Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, one column and three- 
quarters; De Quincy and Disraeli (the 
Right Hon. Benjamin), each, one column and 
a-quarter ; Crabbe, one column ; Emerson, 
not quite a.column; Channing, not quite a 
column; Jane Austen, Mary Ferriar, Banim, 
Carleton, and George Combe, each, one-third 
of a column; Andrew Combe half a column; 
Froude, nine lines; and Henry Havelock, 
author of the “Narrative of the War in 
Afghanistan” — Havelock, the God-fearing 
Soldier—the Saviour of beleaguered Luck- 
now—two lines and a half. 

According to this scale, the great god of 
Mr. Allibone’s lite idolatry must be 
equal to more than nine Carlyles, or to a 
dozen Maria Edgeworths or Thomas Chal- 
rae or to at least - ee of William 
Ellory Channings, or to Carlyle, Brougham, 
Chalmers, Dickens, Mary Howitt, Elizabeth 
Browning, Channing, Emerson, Jane Austen, 
George Combe, Miss Ferriar, Carleton, 
Banim, Disraeli, Froude, Crabbe, and Thomas 
de Quincy, all rolled into one! 

We have not the slightest wish to dis- 
parage the gentle Irving, over whose genial 
and picturesque pages we have spent so 
many pleasant hours; but really Mr. ‘Alli- 
bone’s belief in the Behemoth vastness of 
his nice gossippy friend, reminds us some- 
what of the anatomist’s fancy that his great 
toe was as big as St. Paul’s cathedral. 
Of the authors last named, there are many 
well worthy of a far larger space than is 
bestowed upon them; and ‘it may, perhaps, 
provoke comparisons which had better be 
avoided, when we find so large an account of 





novelist, and a few lines only be 

on poets and philosophers of the hehe 
merit. Another defect in the volume jg 
the absence of a spirit of fair-play. The 
compiler parades his excessive impartiality 
and, as a distinctive feature of his produc. 
tion, dwells again and again upon its enabling 
readers to judge of both sides of each point 
at issue. Suppose we test these lofty pro. 
fessions! Suppose, as an example of Mr, 
Allibone’s fairness, we take his treatment 
of those great Englishmen, to whose patriotic 
exertions, two centuries since, is attributable 
the exemption of this country from the 
revolutionary conflagration which devastated 
Europe eleven years ago. On doing this, 
we find that this republican maker of 
dictionaries cannot afford a good word to 
the prominent actors in the Great Civil War, 
and in-the events which preceded it, unlesg 
when they happen to have been gs 
sticklers for the dogma of Right Divine, 
Sometimes, indeed, he passes them over 
altogether. He enumerates the lite 
productions of King Charies the Martyr, but 
makes no mention of the philosophi 
treatise entitled “'The Monarchy of Man,” 
which contains passages of which Milton 
himself might have been proud, and which 
was composed by Sir John Elliot while . 
dying by inches a prisoner in the Tower, 
The compiler might not unreasonably have 
been expected to know something more of 
the history of this country in the seven- 
teenth century than is to be found in 
Goldsmith’s “ Abridgment for the use of 
Schools,” and Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of 
the Queens of England.” He has a lively 
recollection of certain remarkable occurrences 
on the 30th of January, 1649. Has he never 
heard of the events of March 2, 1629—that 
day when King Charles made one of his first 
great strides towards the scaffold? That 
day, which Sir Symonds D’Ewes (writing 
at the time) pronounced to be “the most 
gloomy, sad, and dismal day for England 
that ever happened for five hundred years,” 
—that day when Sir John Elliot entered 
the House of Commons in order to move 
the Remonstrance against the King’s un- 
constitutional acts; and when, on pro- 
ducing it and ——— the Speaker to read 
it, that officer refused, and Elliot had to read 
it himself; and on asking the Speaker to 
put it to the vote, was met by the words that 
“he [the Speaker] was commanded otherwise 
by the King,”—when the Speaker attempted 
to — the chair, and was dragged back to it 
and held down in it by Hollis and Valentine 
until the Remonstrance had been put to 
the vote and carried triumphantly, during 
which proceedings not a few of the members 
around had their hands on their swords, and 
the furious monarch, after several futile 
attempts at getting possession of the mace, 
had actually ordered the captain of his guard 
to burst open the doors of the House of Par- 
liament. 

For the bold stand which he made on that 
eventful day, Sir John Elliot paid with’his 
life; and parading, as Mr. Allibone does, the 
“murder,” —the “barbarous murder” of King 
Charles, it is strange that he takes no 
notice whatever of this illustrious old 
Cornishman—this great writer and noble 
champion of the laws and constitution of 
England, who was “murdered” by the 
Royal Martyr and his creatures, as surely 
as Bir Harry Vane was “ murdered” by the 
Royal .Martyr’s worthless son. hen 
are told that Lord Falkland “died at an 





a writer who is chiefly distinguished as a 


early age in defence of his sovereign,” and 
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ven from various 
ee, But of one who was the equal of 
d in courage, courtesy, and integrity, 
and immeasurably his superior in intellect— | 
of John Hampden, who poured out his life- 
plood on Chalgrave Field, in defence of the 
laws of his native land, of him there are 
no opinions quoted in the notice following 
his mame. In the article on Oliver Gold- 
gmith, however, we are reminded that 

m was “ stigmatised by the great 
Clarendon as the modern Cinna.” The | 
base falsehood of this characterisation our | 
yeaders do not require to be shown. 

A remarkably glaring instance of Mr. | 
Ailibone’s positive unfairness is to be) 
gen in his assault on Mr. Thackeray, | 
because the great humourist has not, in his | 

jmion, trodden sufficiently hard upon the | 
toes of Henry Ficlding, and has dared to | 
tum up his nose at Samuel Richardson. | 
Had the righteous bibliographer done more | 
than. dip into the “English Humourists” he | 
could not but have noted the moral drawn 
from “ Goldsmith’s improvidence, Fielding’s 
fatal love of pleasure, and Steele’s mania 
for running races with the constable.” 
Hewould have found repeated warnings of 
the disastrous consequences of “reckless 
habits and careless lives.” He would have 
been apprised that “women would avoid 
the man of loose life,” and that “ prudent 
folks would close their doors, lest 
ademand should be made on their pockets 
by the needy prodigal.” There is, indeed, 
noman, dead or living, who has enunciated 
such healthy views with reference to litera- 


on literary men as has Mr. Thackeray. 


While other great writers have been whining 
ui the misfortunes of genius, and doing 
their best to convert the literary men of 
today into privileged mendicants, like the 
ing’s bedesmen of the olden time,he has from 
t to last boldly preached this most whole- 
some, but to many most unpalatable, doctrine, 
mius must discharge the tailor’s bill, must 
pay the butcher, and the baker. To do this: 
genius must cease mooning, and learn to be 
practical; must purge and live cleanly, and 
group all thoughts of spending half-a-crown 
i of sixpence a day. Society is fast 
rmeated by these healthy notions 
of Mr. Thackeray’s, and presently we shall 
se less of the literary begging box, and hear 
of the improvidence of literary men. 
e have not space to enumerate a tithe 
of the defects which we have noted in this 
i . The reader has very often to 
that, while the page is encumbered 
with matter of the most stupidly twaddling 
‘nat , information of the most needful 
kindis withheld. Thus, in the lines devoted 
to William Lloyd Garrison, there is nothing 
which would lead a stranger to the know- 
edge that the intrepid leader of the Ame- 
nan Abolitionists was before him as a son- 
neteer. In the sketch of the unfortunate 
or André, is introduced a stanza from 
that satirical poem, in which he describes 
the American general, Wayne, as “the 
Warnor-drover.” But Mr. Allibone does 
not mention that the execution of André has 
uently been attributed to the irritation 
felt by the American officers on account of 
his sarcasms at their expense. The dates 
i im this work are not always to be 
ed on. As one instance out of many, 
we refer to the notice of William Collins, 
am edition of whose works, “excellently 
edited” by Mr. Moy Thomas, was, Mr. Alli- 


| by its wilful misrepresentations, this pro- | 





informs us, published in 1858. Had 


have learned that Collins was not born in | 
1720, and that he did not die in 1756. 

From these mistakes we turn to the) 
meritorious features of the work. It eon- 
tains unmistakeable proofs of the author's | 
amazing industry, and must have oceppied | 
his head and hands for years. Perhaps | 
few printed books in existence contain so | 
many names ofauthors not generally known, | 
and not a few of which have generations ago | 
sailed down the stream of oblivion. ‘To 
book-worms, therefore, who can detect its 
errors of fact, and’so will remain uninfluenced | 


duction will be of much service. Had the 
author eschewed twaddle and partiality, and 
not magnified dwarfs into giants, the Dic- 
tionary would have been an invaluable boon 
to all classes of readers. In treating of writers 
remarkable for geniality of nature and for the 
pleasant gossippy character of their works, 
let us admit that Mr. Allibone is quite in 
his element. He hunts out all that is to be 
learned about them, and reproduces it with 
a loving pen. Witness his sketch of poor 
Oliver Goldsmith. One of the most pleasing 
things in the volume is the notice of Mary 
Howitt, which will be to many readers a 
startling revelation of enormous literary 
industry. Nothwithstanding the many 
works which that lady has composed in con- 
junction with her husband, and her countless 
contributions to periodicals, it will be seen 
that she has produced upwards of fifty in- 
dependent publications, two-thirds of these 
being original works, and consisting of 
stories for children, novels, poetry, bio- 
graphy, and history: the remainder, of 
translations from the Swedish, Danish, and 
German languages. Mrs. Howitt is grace- 
fully characterised by Mr. Allibone as “one 
whose happiness it 1s to number as many 
friends as she has readers, and to have as few 
enemies as she has written worthless books.” 





Hongkong to Manilla. By Henry T. Ellis. 


(Smith & Elder.) 
Tue East is fast losing its ag The 
city of good Haroun Alraschid and the 
Arabian Nights has exchanged its one-eyed 
calenders and wandering peris for unexcep- 
tionable gents fresh from the West End, and 
fair-faced English maidens in round hats and 
jaunty feathers. India, the country of 
Aurungzebe and Jehan-guire, of pearls and 
diamonds, Taj Mahals and peacock thrones, 
has become a mere vulgar suburb to England ; 
and Persia, with its traditions of Cyrus and 
Nadir Shah, has dwindled into a remote 
parish, where the vestry quarrels among 
itself, and expels recalcitrant members 
vigorously. Even China, where there was 
never anything but increasing mystery and 
impenetrability, like her own concentric balls 
worked one within the other, has now opened 
her ports and cities to the Fankwei, and bids 
fair to be as completely popularised as the 





Boulevards or Schaffhausen. Japan has lost 
her veil, which the foreign barbarians tore | 
rudely from her brow ; and now there are so 
many photographs of her features, that 
we know them almost as well as we know | 
the profile of the lion on Northumberland | 
House. As for Manilla, who knew or cared | 
anything about it until quite of late? | 
Manilla cheroots, Manilla handkerchiefs, and | 
Manilla straw hats, were familiar enough to 
the people of England; but Manilla itself | 
might have been in the moon for any 
curlosity or popular feeling expressed about 


piles of commendatory testimonials, both in | Mr. Allibone consulted that edition, he would | it. Now, however, she bids fair to become a 
‘ and verse, are gi 


favourite of resort, and her long- 
haired Indian girls and cock-fighting Indian 
men favourite objects for the artist ; towhom, 


_ indeed, they must be valuable addenda to the 


worn-out stock of subjects filling up ‘his 
ote The newspaper press has helped 

anilla into its present place of sudden noto- 
riety; and now Mr. Ellis has lent his aid to 
the work, if indeed it can be called aid at all. 
“From Hong-Kong to Manilla” will not 
help much towards popularising the island. 


| The book is conscientious, and that is all 


that we can say of it; for it is neither 
graphic nor eloquent, neither amusing tor 
especially instructive, and has the intolerable 
vice of attempted smartness without wit or 
even humour. It is, moreover, one of 
those purely personal books, which aim at 
detailing adventures when there are no 
adventures to detail, and which care more 
to tell how author and friend rode, muddy 
and jaded, into such and such a place, than 
what that place was like, or wherein it 
differed externally and essentially from 
places at home. And yet the author 
might have done better if he had been con- 
tent to be natural and unaffected, and ‘to 
describe things and places instead of himself 
and circumstances. 

The first thing which struck Mr. Bilis 
the morning after his arrival was, “the 
crowing of an immense number of cocks ;” 
for here cock-fighting is carried to a passion 
unknown elsewhere. Every Manilla Indian 
had a game-cock upon his shoulder, or 
tucked under his arm, or occasionally perched 
on his head ; and when two men met, they 
would speak ‘a few words, “ squat down, and 
allow their respective birds, who had mean- 
while been bristling up with war-like ardour, 
to take a few quiet pecks at each other, 
which seemed to refresh them amazingly, 
and without further comment each would ‘go 
on ltis way, and each cock resume a peaceful 
attitude.” Yet it is unlawful to allow the 
cocks to come to a regular pitched battle, 
excepting at the proper certified cockpits ; 
the same with gambling, out of the licensed 
houses: “and halfthe convicts that are seen 
working on the roads in chains are doing so 
for the grave offence of fighting their cocks, 
or playing ‘monte’ in unlicensed plates, 
by the road-side, or anywhere but at a 
government establishment.” These ‘estab- 
lishments are numerous. Every village has 
at least one, and in Manilla there are several. 
The principal saints’ days and Sunday after- 
noons are the favourite cock-fighting times : 

“You may hear the crowing of the warrior 
birds for a long distance off : about the doors’you 
find a concourse of men, mostly Indians, dressed. 
in their gay parti-eoloured cottons, with a hand- 
kerchief, oftenest of a bright red, twisted turban- 
fashion round the head ; and testing on ore atm, 
With @ string to his leg, is Master Gallo, looking 
as ‘mild as milk punch,’ excepting when the ‘too 
near approach of another causes him to ruffle up. 
Inside you pass through between two lines of 
cocks, with.their tethers pegged into the ground, 
stretching their necks out, and apparently abusing 
each other to their hearts’ content; while the 
owners stand about making up bets and matches ; 
and occasionally, as if to see their relative mettle, 
hold ‘the birds close enough together to make 
them exceeilingly angry with each other, or to'get 
an occasional peck.” 

The eocks are “spurred” with “bright 
pieces.of steel, of about three inches long, 
and as sharp as the best razor”—indeed, 
they are penerally made out of old razors ; 
at, frequently both birds lie dead at the 
same ‘moment. Sometimes an accidental 
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blow from the inferior bird settles the 
question, for the spurs are deadly, and do 
not need much repetition to become effective. 
In general, Mr. Ellis remarks, the hand- 
somer bird was the coward, and the lesser 
and meaner-looking the hero and victor. 
The Indians are very cruel. Often they 
luck a beaten cock alive, in revenge at his 
ear lost, though the poor brute has 
been the petted and constant companion 
of his master for months before, and 
has learnt all the ways which domestic 
animals do learn when in hourly contact 
with man. A better sight than cock-pits 
and tortured birds was the long, luxuriant 
hair of the Mestiza or half-caste, and the 
Indian women. This magnificent hair they 
often “allow to hang loosely round their 
shoulders, like the well-known picture on 
the Macassar oil bottles;” and on one cer- 
tain morning, when our author danced away 
his heart, which, by the bye, seems to be 
rather a vagrant article of human flesh with 
him, he says that, “on commencing the 
polka, I had to pass my hand through my 
partner’s tresses, in order to make the autho- 
rised embrace; it was with considerable 
difficulty I was enabled to achieve it, and 
the hand never saw daylight again until the 
dance was over.” Most of the Mestizas are 
‘spoiled by some tell-tale admixture of 
hinese blood, which unfortunately shows 
itself more strongly than any other. It is 
seen in the drooping corner of the eye, 
the high cheek-bone, the broad and 
somewhat flattened nose; heard in the 
shrill falsetto voice when singing. and in 
the drawl, when speaking. he pure 
Mestiza, or half-caste between a Spaniard and 
Indian, is a fine specimen of humanity 
enough ; and to her and the Indian pur sang 
belong those wonderful tresses already 
spoken of. The Mestiza girls are in their 
prime between fifteen and nineteen; after 
then they rapidly fade and wither into middle 
They do not smoke so universally as it 
is said; at least not in good society; neither 
do they all chew betel. The lower classes do 
both, to a disgusting extent, and the men of 
every grade smoke as if for dear life ; but the 
women are more particular; and ladies hold 
white teeth and cleanly habits as dear at 
Manilla as they do elsewhere. The real 
Indians smoke at all ages and of both sexes ; 
and even before they are weaned are said to 
alternate between their natural food and a 
cigar “that might have served them for a 
walking-stick.” The dress of the women is 
pretty; that of the men curiously easy and 
ugly, with the trousers rolled up to the 
knees, and the shirt, “ open at the neck and 
without a tie of any description,” worn loosely 
flowing outside. They wear tall black felt 
hats, or straw hats of the same shape; but 
sometimes they wind a bright coloured 
handkerchief, turban-wise, round the head. 
Here is a holiday description of two young 
Mestizo people; brother and sister, lovers, 
or newly married, as the case might be, Mr. 
Ellis could not satisfactorily determine 
which : 

‘* His pantaloons were of striped blue and white 
silk, drawn in at the waist by a cord of the same 
material—a fact he happened to reveal when lift- 
ing his shirt of the finest unbleached pifia. This 
latter had a little pink stripe in it,—its tails, 
breast, and collar, were most elaborately worked 
with white silk, and it was thrown open at the 
neck, with no kerchief or tie of any kind. White 
cotton stockings, and paved dion 4 leather pumps 
of the thinnest and most toe-case description, 


and some rings on his fingers, completed the 
costume. 





‘*His companion was of a slim, delicate figure, 


very small hands and feet, her complexion a 
shade or two lighter than the young man’s, and 
her features, notwithstanding a little tendency, 
like his, to flatness and breadth of nose, scft and 
pleasing, but, perhaps, partaking more of the 
interesting than really pretty. Her teeth were 
riect praia and her profuse raven locks, 
rawn off the forehead, and supported in a plait be- 
hind by a magnificent towering comb, which, with 
some curious-headed hairpins, little bits of silver 
network, &c., rendered the idea of ever placing a 
bonnet thereon absolute treason and sacrilege, if 
at all possible. She also wore ear-rings, which 
savage custom, I regret to have to confess, ‘still 
obtains,’ as the Yankees say, among Spaniards. 
Her camisa, or jacket, was of fine pifia, the same 
material as the gentleman’s shirt, but plain ; and 
this just reached far enough down to cover the 
silk string of the saya, or petticoat, which was 
also silk, of a gay scarlet and green plaid pattern. 
As the camisa alone, from its extreme transpa- 
rency, might lead to rather more exposé than is 
consonant with strict ideas of delicacy, a little 
neckerchief is generally worn, and hers was of a 
neat blue and white pattern ; the necessity of this 
latter article I always thought was to be regretted, 
as it certainly does not re to improve the figure, 
giving it, on the contrary, rather a huddled-up 
appearance—breaking, in fact, the line of beauty. 
Both of them were most scrupulously clean and 
neat, and evidently got up for a holiday; the 
lady wore white silk stockings, and most delicate 
little slippers, with a view, I imagine, to out-of- 
door exercise, for in the house they seldom wear 
any stockings at all. With this remark, I believe, 
my observations on this interesting young couple 
are pretty nearly exhausted, if I except a brief 
comment on their eyes. In both they were dark 
and soft, perhaps a little sleepy, but, on the 
whole, good—a little the worse for a slight droop 
of the inner corner, giving them the appearance of 
having been put in rather askew. Oh, John 
Chinaman! John Chinaman! that’s all your 
fault! By some means or another, Celestial 
blood has been disseminated throughout the Mes- 
tizo races, and there are few, except amongst the 
highest classes, that are totally exempt from it.” 
The houses are generally “glazed” with 
oyster-shell (mother-of-pearl) instead of 
glass. This, at first so uncomfortably sug- 
gestive of imprisonment and darkness, soon 
becomes a luxury in shielding the sight from 
the fierce glare of the sun, and in keeping 
the temperature many degrees cooler than a 
transparent medium would have done. It 
is economical, too, costing less to repair after 
an earthquake has shaken all the window- 
panes to fragments than the same amount of 
manufactured glass. There is a still further 
advantage in the custom, says Mr. Ellis, 
“that you may breakfast off the tenant and 
mend your window with his homestead 
afterwards.” The foundations and base- 
ment of the Manilla houses are built solidly 
and heavily of stone to resist the frequent 
shocks that visit the town; the upper 
story is of a slighter make, but bolted, 
which gives considerable play and elasticity 
during the “terramota” that is so common. 
It must be a strange feeling to an English- 
man to live in a country where earthquakes 
are provided for, as matters of course, and 
the best manner of resisting them the first 
consideration in domestic architecture. 
Nothing can exceed the hospitality of the 
inhabitants. Frank and unsuspicious, they 
are as easily won as children, and keep all 
but open house to all comers. A bouquet of 
flowers left with some set speeches for the 
lady of the house, a card to show one’s name 
and dignity, a few compliments, and the 
ordinary courtesies of ordinary well-bred 
society, will secure any English or American 
officer or L gery admission to a Manilla 
family, and gain them invitations to all the 





“ bayles” (pronounced bilees) in the ne; 
bourhood. These bayles e balls ate 
cost much in dress. Linen jackets, 1 
gloves, the loosest possible necktie, if any af 
all, but unexceptionable patent leathers con. 
stitute the favourite ball-room attire of the 
Manilla exquisites. Sometimes it is their 
fancy to go as ba Mestizo men, with their 
trowsers turned up, their embroidered shirts 
hanging outside, and floating free and wild 
about the neck: at these times all the 
women wear the “ saya,” let their long hair 
fall loose to their hips, thrust their brown, 
unstockinged feet into little toe slippers, and 
thus meet their partners on their own 
ground. But this is not often. In genera] 
the half-caste dress is confined to the half. 
caste men, and to the upper classes of In. 
dians. On the whole, Manilla must be g 
delightful place to the young officer just 
released from shipboard; and we do not 
wonder that the “novio propero,” or lawful 
lover of the Manilla demoiselle should 

as frantically jealous, as Mr. Ellis says he 
does, of the attentions and flirtation of the 
new comers. The demoiselle h 
divided between proud delight in her foreign 
admirer, who knows so much, and is go 
gallant and courteous, and a patriotic desire 
to translate the “ novio” into a husband for 
life, generally contrives to offend the last 
without fixing the first ; so that when theone 
loves and rides away, the other, who lovesand 
remains, declares off too, and leaves the 
= maiden to a season of betel and deso- 
ation. One of the most universal charac: 
teristics of women is their passion for 
foreigners. It is the same everywhere, from 
Manchester to Manilla; though very few 
care to own it, when the sulky “ novio pro- 
pero” remains as the last resource, and the 
fascinating stranger has gone back to his 
own charmers. 

Mr. Ellis saw a pretty young girl take the 
veil; but nothing divided the ceremony in 
Manilla from the like event anywhere else. 
There was the same highly-wrought fana- 
ticism, the same human feeling in the 
parents struggling with religious joy and 
the pride of the occasion, the same little 
bye-play between novice and nun, and then 
the final irrevocable words, which leave less 
hope, and are less elastic, than any other 
vow woman’s lips can pronounce. He also 
at the house of a certain padre met 
some charming women with whom he 
sings, sighs, and flirts to his heart’s con- 
tent; giving it as his impression that the 
padres generally have a very jolly life of 
it, and are not too strictly trammeled by 
puritanism of morals. But, as a rule, 
puritanism of morals does not thrive in hot 
countries; and men who travel much grow 
accustomed to a geography in virtue. For 
there is as distinct a difference in national 
notions of right and wrong, according to 
latitude and longituce, as there is in vege- 
tation; the lichens of the north, and the 
giant grasses of the equator, do not more 
clearly mark the temperature under which 
they Hourish, than do the moral views which 
are in fashion among men. Manilla is very 
lenient. Repentance of certain peccadilloes 
is soon followed by re-admission into society 
and the world’s esteem; and if the padre of 
a village picks out its prettiest maiden for 
his housekeeper, or if he brings from afar 
dainty niece or loving sister, w y—the padre 
knows his own affairs the best. Give the 
men their cock-pit and their gaming-table, 
and they ask no questions: give the women 


their music, dancing, and flirtations, and 
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—— 

are generous enough not to grudge 

re to any one else. 
A charming book might be written of the 
pooele but we are sorry to 
lis has not written that 
charming book. He has been what the 
call too subjective, while dealing 
with a purely objective theme; and has thus 
madea fatal mistake so far as the art and 
harmony of book-making go. Yet he had 
material, and he is conscientious. But 
authorship is not a craft to be learned in a 
day; and Mr. Ellis has many days’ study 
ore him yet ere he will have mastered its 


first principles. 








Pictures of Country Life. By Alice Cary. 
(Derby & Jackson, New York. Sampson 
Low, een.) 


Tar only lamentable thing about this book 
js its prodigality of material. Subject 
matter enough for half-a-dozen full grown 
novels is compressed into tiny magazine 
tales of not many more pages: characters 
full of vitality and individual distinctness 
are. dwarfed into mere miniature portraits: 
and incidents, which might have been ex- 
into plots and complicated into 
entanglements three volumes long, are 
in review before us like a troop of 
mannikin soldiers, any one of which might 
have been nurtured into a literary Goliath. 
This is in no wise a condemnation of the 
book: on the contrary, it is a confession of 
the exceeding wealth of material garnered 
within its pages; and if we regret the 
layish outpour of all this wealth in so small a 
spe it 1s for the sake of the authoress 
herself, not her readers. Had she amplified 
and elaborated more she would have put her 
capital out to larger interest, and have 
husbanded her resources for future ventures. 
The stories are very sweet and charming, 
and the personages stand out with all the 
intensity of American portraiture ; there is 
not the faintest dash of melodrama through- 
out; and a pure and beautiful spirit pervades 
every . One of the prettiest of the tales 
isthat of“ Hasty Words, and their Apology.” 
The picture of Myrie is perfect in its way; 
as bright a touch as was ever laid on canvas 


or Mahe, : 

“She was sitting on the border of grass at the 
vice of the walk close by the gate, where Luther 
left her, and with one hand was pulling the 
curl out of her brown hair, while the other rested 
on the head of the big watch-dog that lay with his 

speckled nose half buried in the turf at her feet. 
“Lather mounted the steps of the portico, and 
looking in all directions but where the dog was, 
whistled for him loudly—perhaps to arrest the 
attention of the little girl; but her brown eyes 
looked steadily at the ground ; and when the dog, 
slipping his head from beneath her hand, trotted 
é walk, she remained quiet, looking on 
the ground all the same, only betraying that she 


‘felt herself observed by pulling her scanty skirts 


ag feet. 

uther petted and scolded the dog by turns 
but without eliciting any notice from the child ; 
he then took his play-fellow’s ear in one hand, 
and raced up and down the walk, close to her feet, 
but she, turning slightly aside, picked out the 
8tass, spear by spear, never once lifting her brown 


lies She had gone to the gate to meet and welcome 
home ; he had given her the unceremonious 
Sreeting recorded, and no second friendly overture 
half emake. Luther had found his match : 
way down the walk he stopped suddenly, 
ontining, ‘Oh, I have found something 
N tiful; whoever comes for it may have it.’ 
ow, there was no one to come except the child 
tt the gate; but he had not called directly to her, 


and she would not go. Luther now sat down on 
the bank and fixed his grey eyes on the little girl 
(for he was not used to be so disregarded), but in 
vain were all his looks of displeasure when she 
would not see them. 

‘‘He was sorry in his heart for what he had 
said, but he would not openly acknowledge it ; 
and modulating his voice to something like 
entreaty, he said, ‘Come here and see what I have 
found.’ 

‘‘<It is nothing that belongs to me,’ the 
child answered, for the first time lifting up her 
eyes. 

‘ ‘* Encouraged by the mildness of her voice, he 
added, authoritatively, ‘I tell you to come and 

‘¢ «7 will not,’ answered the little girl, tossing 
the curls from her bare brown shoulders, and 
returning his gaze. 

‘© ¢Well,’ said Luther, ‘if you won’t come for 
it, you shan’t have it—that’s all;’ and he affected 
to put something in his pocket. 

‘< <T don’t want what is not mine,’ she replied. 

“< «But how do you know that it is not yours ?’ 

‘* « Because,’ said the child, wiping her eyes 
with her hand, ‘I had nothing to lose.’ 

Luther regarded her more attentively now, and 
saw that she did not look as if she had much to 
lose—her dress was faded and outgrown so much, 
that, try as she would, she could not make the 
scanty skirt stay over her bare brown feet. One 
by one the tears fell from her eyes slowly down 
her cheeks, and with each that fell the boy took a 
step towards her.” 


This is a little oval by Gainsborough; a 
genuine bit of nature, fresh, real, and unso- 
phisticated ; a picture to haunt one, like 
Reynolds’s beautiful little “Strawberry Girl,” 
whom we all seem to have known sometime 
in life, but to whom we cannot give a name, 
any more than to any other form which 
expresses our ideal. Myrie, in the opening 
pages, is one of those ideals; twin sister to 
the Strawberry-girl—or perhaps that dainty 
little maid henchf triaailaded to the American 
woods, with wild vine leaves trailing above 
her head in place of the sturdy English oak. 
Myrie passes from childhood up to maiden- 
hood and maturity, but she never appears 
so lovely as when she has her first baby 
quarrel with Luther, and tries to pull her 
scanty frock over her bare brown feet. Luther 
is not quite so consistently worked out. It 
seems as if the authoress suffered her ruth 
to overcome her art, and so broke off in the 
middle of her sketch, and softened down the 
ugly lines till she made them beautiful like 
the rest, but slightly inharmonious with 
their first intention and scarcely symmetrical 
with the whole design. The passage from a 
proud, selfish, unfeeling youth to a great 
and noble manhood, is not shown with 
sufficient clearness of growth. We have no 
fine gradations; no imperceptible tones 
gradually changing the expression without 
an abrupt record of means; no masterly 
shadings leading up to the final tint; but 
all is sudden and positive—a moral and 
literary kind of hocus pocus, the process of 
which no one shall understand. Yet the 
story is exceedingly touching in spite of this 
little blemish; and is told naturally and 
unaffectedly, with very few Americanisms to 
interrupt the flow and remind one of an 
intervening nationality. The most glaring 
Yankeeism is “ Laurie choked on the tea;” 
but it comes in appropriately enough, and 
spoils nothing fine or sentimental. A good 
racy bit of provincialism, judiciously applied, 
often helps a lagging page. It is the squeeze 
of lemon that tones up the sauce. 

“The House with Two Front Doors” is 








against the imbecility of people who will not 
speak out, and so make an end of all their 
misunderstandings, but who prefer instead 
to go maundering and mooning through 
sr of misery, all because they love by 
ooks not words, and suffer themselves to be 
swayed by accent and emphasis in the room 
of deeds. If people in story books had 
ordinary candour or common sense, nay, if 
they possessed but as much penetration as a 
Bushman or a Fiji might be supposed to 
have,novel-writers would come toa sad stand- 
still for material. Again, a sad and singu- 
larly beautiful story is that of “ Ehza 
Anderson,” who, like Myrie, passes up from 
childhood to old age, but ends less happily. 
By weak compliance with her worthless 
brother George she offends her true lover, 
Caspar, the schoolmaster; breaks off her 
engagement with him, and entrenches herself 
in her pride when he would have soothed 
away her refusal; at last coming to the 
bloodless misery detailed in the following 
chapter : 


‘* Years ago all this happened, and what either 
party, or both have suffered, only themselves 

now. The same house, shabbier than it used to 
be, with the one uncurtained window towards the 
street, is standing yet. Sometimes in the evening 
twilight you will see there a plain, pale woman, 
with grey hair, sewing by the last light. She 
does not smile, nor look as if she had smiled for 
many years, or ever would again. Often three 
bright, laughing children go in at the gate with 
parcels of sewing, and they climb over her chair 
and kiss her, and wonder why she is not gay and 
laughing like their mother; and when they go 
away they are sure to leave more money than she 
has earned behind them; they are Caspar’s 
children, and the woman is Eliza Anderson. 

‘‘Sometimes you will see there a ragged, 
wretched man, lame in the right leg, and with 
one arm off at the elbow—his face has in it a look 
of habitual suffering, of baffled and purposeless 
suffering, as if all the world was set against him, 
and he could not help it ; and that is George. 

‘* Sometimes in the night, when all is dark and 
still, a white-haired man leans over the broken 
gate, forgetting the white wall of his own garden, 
and all the roses that are in it, and the pretty 
children that are smiling in their dreaming ; and 
even the wife, gone to sleep too, in the calm, not 
to say indifferent confidence, that he will take care 
of himself, and come home when he gets ready. 
He leans there a long while thinking, not of what 
is, but of what might have been, and wondering 
whether eternity will make whole the broken 
blessings of time. That is Caspar, to be sure— 
who else should it be ?” 


What a poem set in genuine heart-language 
is this chapter! One needs not to have gone 
through all the story to comprehend it, for it 
is complete in itself, and as touching as any- 
thing we have ever read. The woman who 
could write that pathetic page can do much 
greater things ; for it is not given to many 
to have a deeper insight into the secret trage- 
dies of life than this betrays. “An Old 
Maid’s Story,” too, is a sweet and gentle idyll, 
dealing with the hidden feelings of life rather 
than with noisy, patent, overbearing 
facts, and contriving to make an exquisite 
little poem of these, without incident or ex~ 
citement to help author or reader. It isa 

eat ao that Alice Cary shows; and we 

ope that she will not exhaust herself too 
soon, and compress into a few pages the 
subject, thoughts, and beauties, that would 
well expand into volumes. Every tale in 
this book might be selected as evidence of 
some new beauty or unhackneyed grace. 
There is nothing feeble, nothing vulgar, and 
above all, nothing unnatural or melodramatic. 








another pretty tale, full of cross Eovtoee. 
and irritating one’s nerves eadfully 


To the analytical subtilty and marvellous 
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naturalness of the French school, of romance 
she has added the purity and_idealisation. of 
the home affections and home life belonging 
to.the English : giving to both the American 
richness of colour and vigour of outline, and 
her own individual power and loveliness, It 
is a book which ought to have an immense 
suecess; for it is full of force and beauty, 
and without a tainted page or an equivocal 
thought throughout. We hope, and venture 
to predicate for it a warm welcome in Eng- 
land, and a large and appreciative circle of 
admiring readers. 





An Essay on Classification. By Louis 

Agassiz. (Longman & Co., Triibner & Co.) 
THE: mere statement that this volume con- 
tains a summary of the matured views held 
by a naturalist so distinguished as M. Agassiz 
on the general principles of zoology,.is alone 
sufficient to establish its claim to the most 
attentive consideration. These views have 
already been published in America, as an 
introduction to a large work-now in course 
of publication, entitled “ Contributions to the 
Natural History of the United States; ” and 
itis a reprint of this introductory. portion, 
thoroughly revised, and completed. down to 
the present time, which, constitutes, the 
volume before us. The essay. is, divided into 
three great divisions, or chapters: ‘The first 
and far the largest of these. divisions. is 
devoted to Natural Theology, being entirely 
taken up by an elaborate argument whose 
object is to prove that all the general facts 
hitherto ascertained by the most’ profound 
study of the organic creation tend to esta- 
blish the existence of One Supreme Intelli- 
gence as the author of all things. The 
subject. of classification is treated: of more 
specially in the second and, third, divisions ; 
the former containing am. account of M. 
Agassiz’s own views on the: subject, while 
the latter gives a brief but exhaustive: sketch 
of other systems of classification: Wieshould 
have been inclined to invert the order adopted 
by. M. Agassiz, at least so far-as' to make the 
first division the third, especially in a work 
which, as we learn from the preface, is not 
designed exclusively for scientific readers ; 
for, without a clear knowledge of M. Agassiz’s 
peculiar views on the subject of classification, 
it. is not easy to follow completely the argu- 
ments which he derives from them. We 
should, therefore, recommend the reader to 
begin with the second and third parts, and 
to end with the first; and in, our notice of 
the book we shall in great measure adopt our 
own recommendation, 

e must, however, mention first, as the 
basis of M. Agassiz's views on classification, 
the deliberate conviction recorded by, him in 
the first section of the first division, that a 
system of classification is not to. be considered 
merely as the expression of man’s, under- 
standing of natural objects, but rather as a 
statement of relations which do really exist 
between these objects; in fact, as a, transla- 
tion into human language of the Divine 
thoughts as expressed in nature. This is not 
the view held by the majority of naturalists, 
who incline to attribute an actual existence 
as natural groups only to the lower divi- 
sions in their respective systems, confining 
it to. species, or at most extending it to 
genera; while they regard the higher di- 
visions merely as convenient devices, framed 
with the view of facilitating the study of 
innumerable objects, by grouping them in 
the most suitable manner. According to 
M. Agassiz, the distinctions on which the 


branch, class, order, and other higher divi- 
sions are founded, have as.real.an existence 
in nature as those which determine the 
genus or the species. Hence (here we pass 
into the second chapter), it: follows that all 
the divisions in a system of classification are 
based upon different categories of character, 
the determination of which must at once put 
an end to the confusion of nomenclature 
which generally prevails among naturalists, 
who frequently call by different names groups 
of the same kind and the same extent. This 
confusion mainly arises from the fact that 
naturalists consider the difference between 
these divisions, as depending only upon their 
extent,—on the quantity, not the quality, of 
their characters; the class being regarded as 
the more comprehensive division, the order 
as the next in extent, the family as more 
limited than the order, the genus than the 
family, the species than the genus. After a 
long and careful investigation, M. Agassiz 
has succeeded in determining the different 
characters on which the different divisions 
of his system of classification are based. 
The divisions which he adopts are, begin- 
ning with the highest, branches or types, 
classes, orders, families, genera, and species. 
The branch or type (whose existence was first 
established by Cuvier) depends upon a dis- 
tinct plan of structure. As many distinct 
plans of structure as can be traced among 
animals, so many branches are there and no 
more. The class depends. upon the manner 
in which the plan of the type is carried out ; 
i.e. upon the different. combinations of the 
systems of organs which build up the body 
of the representatives of each branch, the 
plan of structure being identical in all classes 
of the same branch. The order is deter- 
mined by the different degrees of complica- 
tion of structure within the limits of the 
classes; the idea of rank or dation is 
more definitely implied in. this division than 
in any other. The family is determined by 
form, not mere outline, but. form as deter- 
mined by structure. The genus depends 
upon details of structure; genera differ 
neither in form, nor in complication of struc- 
ture, but simply in the ultimate structural 
peculiarities of some of their parts. The 
species is based upon. well determined rela- 
tions of individuals, to the world around 
them, and to one another; and upon the 
proportions and relations of their parts to 
one another, as well as upon their orna- 
mentation. Since the characters which de- 
termine the species are so numerous, it 
will be conceived: that, the exact  limita- 
tion of species is no easy matter. The 
existence of species is not more real than 
that of the higher divisions. Individuals do 
not constitute the species, they represent it, 
possessing specific characteristics, just as 
they possess the characteristics which deter- 
mine the higher divisions. Besides the 
above six divisions, there are other natural 
divisions which must be acknowledged in a 
system of classification, e.g., sub-classes, sub- 
orders, sub-genera, &c., which. are in reality 
only limitations of the divisions above 
enumerated, — 

In our opinion it would be difficult to 
overrate the service, unpretending as it may 
appear, which M. Agassiz has rendered to 
zoology in thus defining, for the first time, 
the limits of each division in the system of 
classification ; for it is the first. step towards 
raising the subject of classification to its true 
position, and towards ascertaining the sys- 
tematic relationship which exists among all 





organised beings. As to the particular 


= 
system adopted by. M. Agassiz, we 
do more than allude to iE triedly all 
details respecting it we must refer th 
reader to chap, iii. sect. 1 of the Essay 
before us. M. Agassiz retains the foy, 
types or branches first proposed: by Ouvie, 
being decidedly of opinion that: they,’ anj 
they only, do really express four ein 
pions of structure observable among animals 
is division of these branches into classes 
differs materially from that adopted by the 
elder naturalist. To the Radiata, Mollusca 
and Articulata he assigns three clagse 
each; while he divides the Vertebrata into 
eight classes. The increase in the number 
of classes belonging to the Vertebrata is the 
result of his investigation of the: class of 
Fishes, among which he has traced sneh 
different developments of structure.asto con. 
vince him that they really constitute fon 
distinct classes. Accordingly his. first fou 
vertebrate classes are Myzontes (comprising 
the Cyclostoms), Fishes proper, Ganoids 
and Selachians (comprising chimeras, 
sharks, and skates). His last four vertebrate 
classes are Amphibia, Reptiles, Birds, and 
Mammals, 

In comparing the system. of M, Agassiz 
with other systems of former and: present 
times, it is scarcely necessary to go farther 
back than to the period of Cuvier. Aristotle 
and the old philosophers divided animals 
into two great groups, Enaima and: Anaima, 
a division corresponding to the Vertebrate 
and Invertebrata of Lamarck, the Flesh and 
Gut-Animals of Oken, and the M; 
and Ganglioneura of Ehrenberg. only 
lower divisions which he recognised were 
genus and species; nor was there any 
improvement in this respect until the time 
of Linnzeus, who divided the animal king- 
dom into classes, orders, genera, 1 
and varieties. It was in 1812 that Cuvi 
proposed what may be called the first 
anatomical system of classification, based 
on a careful examination of structure, 
Up to this time the leading idea, among 
naturalists had been to establish a.com- 

lete natural series from the lowest 

nfusoria up to Man. Cuvier denied the 
existence of any such series, for he found in 
the animal kingdom four distinct plans of 
structure, constituting four great, types or 
branches, which do not pass one into the 
other, the further subdivision of each of 
which is regulated by consparstivey _ 
modifications, not affecting the original plan. 
This discovery, says M. Agassiz, is the 
greatest. service that has ever been ren- 
dered to zoology; andin fact allimprovements 
in classification that have taken place since 
Cuvier’s time consist in partial re-arrange- 
ments of the classes into which the branches 
are divided, the branches themselves remain- 
ingunaltered. Oftheotheranatomicalsystems 
which have been proposed since Cuvier, we 
may observe that Lamarck’s and De Blain- 
ville’s recur more or less distinctly to the 
idea of a natural series, which is inconsistent 
with Cuvier’s types; Ehrenberg held that 
the type of davelanment of animals was the 
same from the Man to the Monad (acomplete 
negation of Cuvier’s principle), and that all 
animals were equally perfect in their organ! 
sation. The systems of Burmeister, Owen, 
Milne-Edwards, Von Siebold, and Leuckart 
contain valuable improvements. in detail; 
but they all err in giving up more or less 
the fundamental idea of plan, and in ! 
quently subordinating it to that of complica- 
tion, of structure, 


’ 





While Cuvier was engaged in classifying 
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gnimala according to their structure, a new 
stem of classification’ arose in Germany, 
ich'is known by the somewhat formidable 
of the physio-philosophical system, of 
which Oken and Fitzinger were the prin- 
cipal exponents. The leading idea of this 
system. 1s that there exists nothing in the 
qumal kingdom which is not represented in 
Higher combinations in man: the whole 
gumal kingdom is, as it were, the analysed 
body, of man, the organs of which live singly, 
orim various combinations, as independent 
gnimals. This principle of course is dia- 
metrically opposed to those advocated by 
@uvier and. Khrenberg respectively. It is 
not’ necessary to do more than allude to the 
finciful circular classification of M‘Leay, 
which M. Agassiz includes in this section. 
The study of embryology, or the laws of 
the growth and development of animals, 
has within a recent period assumed 
the rank of a distinct science, has led to the 
formation of yet a third set of systems of 
dassification, which may be called the em- 
i systems. e are indebted to 
. von Baer for the most valuable in- 
eee in this branch of science. The 
sults of observation. have proved that the 
ee ety organised ‘animal, in the course 
im development from the egg to 
pfull-grown animal, passes, in all that is 
esential, through all the less highly organ- 
ised'forms which are below it’ in the series; 
s that the development of each animal 
filws the same laws as that of the develop- 
ment of the series. Von Baer. found that 
thislaw was true only within certain limits : 
tiatthere are four distinct types of develop- 
tment in the animal kingdom; and that a 
organised animal only passes through 
tlower forms as belong to the same type 
With itself—never through any lower forms 
ing to other types. These four types 
le takes as the basis of his system of classi- 
fitation. They are the Peripheric, the Lon- 
jitudinal, the Massive, and the Vertebrate : 
ad they correspond to Cuvier’s Radiata, 
Miculata, Mollusca, and Vertebrata, respec- 
The singular coincidence in the 
arrived at by Cuvier and Von Baer, 
with the entire difference in the 
of view from which they treated their 
subject,—the former looking chiefly to the 
situcture, the latter to the mode of develop- 
ment, of animals,—is a strong ground, says 
siz, for “confidence in the opinion 
Which they both advocate, that the animal 
om exhibits four primary divisions, the 
representatives of which are organised upon 
four different plans of structure, and grow 
Up according to four different modes of de- 
velopment.” The embryological systems of 
Van Beneden, Kolliker, and Vogt are 
inferior in value to those of Von Baer, being 
ased on less fundamental principles. 
system of classification adopted by 
siz is in the main an anatomical 
one; but he considers structure alone as too 
Rarrow a foundation on which to base a 
— In his own words, “ Animals are 
together as closely by their mode of 
development, by their relative standing in 
ur respective classes, by the order in 
Which have made their appearance upon 
earth, by their geographical distribution, and 
ally by their connection with the world 
in which they live, as by their anatomy. All 
these relations should, therefore, be full 
expressed ‘in a natural classification; and, 
though structure furnishes the most direct 
ion. of some of these relations, always 
ale under every circumstance, other 


considerations. should not. be neglected, 
which may er a our insight into 
the general plan of creation.” This. quota- 
tion furnishes not only a statement of 
the considerations: which should be in- 
cluded in a philosophical. classification, but 

also the reason which induced M. Agassiz 

to occupy so large a: part of an “ Essay 

on Classification,’ with the arguments to 

which the first chapter is devoted. This 

chapter may be regarded as an attempt to 

gain insight into the general plan of creation. 

The conclusion arrived at is that organised 

beings could not have been produced. by 

physical causes, but must have required the 

agency of an intelligent Creator. Though 

the majority of our readers will probably 

think that this is a position which does not 

require so elaborate a confirmation, yet this 

chapter contains M. Agassiz’s views on so 
sige questions of the highest interest, that, 
on this ground alone, it will well repay an 
attentive perusal. Not the least interesting 
of these questions.is that of the progressive 
developmentof organised beings in successive 
geological periods. The original development 
theory which held that a regular succession 
could be traced from the earliest periods, 
when only the lowest animals existed, to the 
latest, when man crowned the series, is, 
according to him, quite untenable. There is 
distinct evidence of the existence of not only 
the four great types, but also of most of the 
classes of these types, even in the oldest 
geological formations. When we come to 
orders, however, a distinct gradation is 
perceptible, the higher orders being confined 
to the later periods. In the case of species, 
the difference between different periods is 
still more marked, so much so that M. 
Agassiz is inclined to doubt whether identity 
between a living and a fossil species has ever 
been established; the instances in which 
such identity, is still asserted being confined 
to cases in which the determination of the 
specific limits is a very difficult matter. M. 
Agassiz holds that there must have been a 
distinct creation of organised beings for each 
geological period, and that a large number of 
the representatives of each group were 
created at once; for he utterly repudiates 
the notion that even a species could ever 
have been propagated from a single pair. 
Not only is there a parallelism between the 
geological succession of animals and their 
present relative position, but also between 
their geological succession and the embryonic 
growth of their living representatives—an 
interesting extension of the embryological 
law already mentioned. Though, therefore, 
there has been, strictly speaking, no develop- 
ment, still a graduated ascension from lower 
to higher forms is distinctly traceable through 
the successive geological periods; and the 
creation of man has now furnished the 
highest term of the series, beyond which no 
material progress is possible in accordance 
with the plan on which the whole animal 
kingdom is constructed. 

e importance of the study of embryonic 
development as a branch of zoology is 
frequently insisted on by M. Agassiz in 
different parts of his Essay. He points out 
especially that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the characters which distinguish the 
different groups in each branch of the animal 
kingdom are developed in the embryo in the 
successive order of their importance ; first, 
the character which determines the branch; 
then those of the class, then those of the 
order, then those of the family, then those of 


Siuce the discovery—characterised by M. 
Agassiz as “ the greatest discovery in natural 
science of modern times ’—that all animals 
without exception are preduced from an 
individual egg or: germ, it is plain that 
individualisation is the first condition of 
reproduction. As eggs, animals do not 
differ from each other; but the first 
characteristic features that are developed are 
those which distinguish the branch. Next 
come the class characters; but those of the 
family are frequently developed before those 
of the order, since the form is distinctly 
marked before the complications of structure 
are perceptible. Nay,even specific characters, 
so far as they depend upon the proportions 
of parts, may often be recognised long 
before the ordinal characters. The generic 
characters are scarcely ever developed before 
the specific features are at least fully sketehed 
out: for the proportions of parts, which 
constitute a specific character, are recog- 
nisable before the ultimate structural peculi- 
arities which characterise the genus. 

Those who are specially interested in 
zoological studies will find in the name of 
M. Agassiz a recommendation far stronger 
than any which our opinion can offer; but 
we hope we have said enough to direct the 
attention of the general reader also to this 
very remarkable Essay. It will fully sustain 
the world-wide reputation of its author. The 
general usefulness of the book would be much 
increased by the addition of an analytical 
table of contents: a want which we hope we 
may see supplied in a future edition. 








The Flirting Page, a Legend of Normandy ; 
and other Poems. By Charles Dranfield 
and George Denham Halifax. (James 
Blackwood.) 

Wuetuer the Preface to this volume be 

literally true, or only a more artful way of 

deprecating criticism than is commonly 
used by those who deprecate it, we cannot 
determine. The writer thereof informs us 

that this publication is the result of a 

promise exacted under the mistletoe, when 

the process which that mystic plant is 

allowed to sanction had placed him in a 

position in which he could refuse nothing: 

So then those rhymings, 
T phed now, 
Fulfil the promise 
Under the bough ; 

And if the venture 
Strikes you as rash, 

Blame not the writers, 

But blame Ellen —. 


The fulfilment of a pledge exacted under 
these circumstances is entitled to the fayour- 
able judgment of all men under thirty, and 
to the lenient consideration of all men who 
are above it. How far it is legitimate to 
interfere with the literary fiction that an 
editor, like a king, never dies; and that the 
editorial “we” is indicative of an existence 
coeval with the publication where it appears, 
we will not say; but we shall, on the 
present occasion, leave our readers to find 
out for themselves under which of the above 
categories the present critic must be placed. 

The two gentlemen who have combined 
to publish these poems do not seem to have 
been actuated by any common idea of poetry, 
or similarity of mind. In fact it would be 
difficult to find a better contrast than is 

resented by their several productions. 
Mr. Dranfield is sprightly and spirited; 
Mr. Halifax is sombre and thoughtfal—Mr. 
Dranfield is dashing, Mr. Halifax = Seenerate. 
) the 








the genus, and finally those of the species. 


The one in fact is: essentially lyri i 
other is rather accidentally so. e one is 
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more of the song-writer, the other of the Through time and spnee ie enti hora the amount appropriated. It was four 


sonneteer. The oneis the minstrel throwing 
into verse the passions and feelings of the 
moment; the other the philosophic observer 
choosing the same form in which to cast the 
results of meditation, rather as an intellectual 
exercise than because it is impossible they 
could be expressed in any other. Hence it 
arises—though the remark may at first sound 
rather paradoxical—that the former has the 
most originality, and the latter the most 

wer. To illustrate our meaning, Mr. 

ranfield sings more like a bird, and 
Mr. Halifax more like a man. 


Of the “ Flirting Page” we can say no more 
than that it is a clever imitation of the 
Ingoldsby Legends. But of some of Mr. 
Dranfield’s battle-pieces we can say a great 
deal more. The three best are “ Hindostan,” 
“New Year’s Eve,” and “ Passed Away,” 
which we think are really very good. We give 
some extracts from the two first : 


To arms! to arms! once more the cry rolls round our 
island world ; 

To arms! to arms! once more we wave the flag so 
lately furled ; 

The temple gates were scarcely closed, the sword had 
et its stain, 

en, rudely shook, the glass of time ran crimson sands 


No despot on his polar throne now throws the challenge 
own 
The breath of battle on his lips, the blood upon his 


crown ; 
The sun-god dies a ruddier death, the moon sheds 
warmer light, 
Wa under mosque and minaret the turbaned traitors 
ght. 
These are fine lines. Again: 
The Old ,Year goes away from us with triumph in his 
With lory from the battle-field, and sorrow for the 


> 

With days and deeds to England dear, emblazoned on 
his scroll, 

And many a name of mighty fame to swell the hero-roll. 

The New Year dawns on arméd men asleep beside their 


And listening, in their dreams of home, to bells from 
village spires— 

To voices of beloved ones, who to-night with tears will 
pray 

That God may bring their darlings back before next New 
Year’s Day. 

— they seek the vacant place—the picture on the 
wall— 

The bright and boyish face that smiles so proudly on 
them all— 

And far away their thoughts are gone, beyond the winter 
wave, 

To where that face lies sleeping in its quiet hill-side 
grave. 

Those bells that in the deep of night the orphan children 
hear— 


Those solemn bells that celebrate the vespers of the year ; 

We pray, as through the rushing wind we hear their 
requiem cease, 

That when we keep this eve again the world may be at 


_ We should add that a very pretty transla- 
tion of the 9th ode of the third book of 
Horace, worthy to be placed alongside Lord 
Derby’s or Mr. Gladstone’s, concludes Mr. 
Dranfield’s portion of the volume. 


As specimens of Mr. Halifax’s style we 
select some stanzas from one of a series of 
poems called “ Love’s Phases :” 


These dreams, that stir our youthful blood 
With thoughts of something great and good 

To which we’ve vainly striven, 

ring human to divine, 

And making earthly objects shine 

With colours drawn from heaven,— 
Are they indeed but vainly sent, 
Like hues by morning sunshine lent 

To 8 of Alpine snow, 
That rich but transient splendour cast, 
And tinge th’ inhospitable waste 

With rosy-reddening glow ? 


He then proceeds to say of middle life : 
O’er flowers, that round our footsteps cling, 


Time spreads his dark deep-shadowing wing, 
And intercepts the sun; ~ 

Onward we press; their hues grow pale, 

Their odours faint, their ten: frail— 
Their little day is done, 


tless ever move ; 

Borne on the iron car of Fate, 
We learn to conquer and be great, 

But we forget to love.— 
= tree, sy gh storm that ag 

ie ughs, more firm]. ves 

Its enchoring roots below ; ” 
And wildflowers, nestling in the dell, 
And birds with ing pinions, well 

Those sheltering branches know. 
Water’d with tears, that stem shall rise 
With fuller fruitage to the skies, 

Though Life’s fresh bloom be gone; 
For keener Insight thence shall grow, 
And Pity for another’s woe, 

And strength to meet our own. 

We need not point out to our readers the 
influence that must have been exercised by 
Gray and Tennyson over the mind that pro- 
duced these lines. But they contain some 
fine strong thoughts, some happy imagery, 
and some pleasing cadences, which we should 
have been sorry to have missed. 








The Dean; or, the Popular Preacher. By 
Berkeley Aikin, Author of “Anne Sher- 
wood.” (Saunders & Otley.) ; 


THERE is enough of what is probable and 
striking in this book to entice the reader 
on from chapter to chapter, in spite of many 
resolutions to the contrary, until he has 
reached the end of the third volume. But 
there is more than enough of the absurd and 
untrue—say, generally, of the melodramatic 
—to make one wonder how that goal was 
ever reached. The “Dean” was born in an 
Trish cabin, a ag and penniless lad enough, 
but with quic ges a handsome face ‘and 
figure, and a world of unscrupulous ambition 
lying as yet undiscovered within him. His 
relations are suddenly astounded, and utterly 
thrown off their balance, by a legacy of four 
hundred pounds. With this money young 
Pat successfully makes off, having first set 
fire to the cabin, and leaving his friends 
under the impression that both he and the 
gold have become pulverised among the 
ruins. He wins unheard-of honours at 
College, and, after a tolerably long career of 
poor-parsonhood, during which he marries 
for love and mortally offends a rich widow 
who had views upon him for herself, turns up 
as minister of a large and popular London 
chapel, and as husband to the Dowager 
Countess of Romford. The wife that had 
been married for love was, of course, by this 
time no more; but she had left a family 
of sons and daughters, who contribute not a 
little to the successful carrying out of the 
story. Soon after the “alliance” between 
Lady Romford and the Rev. Mr. O’Moore 
(for that was the adventurer’s assumed 
name), the latter obtained, singular to relate, 
a Deanery and three livings. These, added 
to the Countess’s annual and unfettered 
twelve thousand pounds, would seem to 
have been sufficient to allow of a man’s 
making a very considerable figure in the 
highest society, and still spending within 
his income. Yet it is a money crisis 
in the Dean’s affairs that forms the main 
point in the dénowement. At any rate it 
makes it seem more natural that the Dean 
should die,—which he does otherwise in the 
most abrupt and uncalled-for manner, and, 
as it should seem, solely because he must 
not think of surviving the last page of the 
third volume. But here chiefly appears the 
incredible ingenuity of the author. Did not 
his hero begin life with a money fraud? 
Then an admirable unity will be preserved 
by making him end it with a similar failing, 





provided only there be a proper increase in 





hundred pounds that young Pat stole 

the rs thatch ; ‘tis 8 iheceeal ae 
the elderly Dean abstracts from charity. 
monies entrusted to his care. He stil] 
preaches popularly as ever, with command- 
ing aspect and irresistible eloquence; but a 
few days more, and all will be discovered. 
the money will become due, and the orator's 
fame blasted for ever. At this appalling 
crisis he is rescued from infamy by a ve 
remarkable young lady, who has just had the 
appropriate sum of ten thousand pounds 
bequeathed to her, and who turns out to be 
the Dean’s own niece, the daughter of his 
ancient friend and playmate long years 
before. She is obviously transferred to the 
closer relationship of daughter-in-law, and 
the Dean—after one tremendous farewell 
discourse—abdicates his ministerial sceptre 
in favour of the next popular preacher, goes 
about for a few weeks on charitable visits to 
the Irish poor in London, and then dies, 

Of the subordinate figures in the author's 
groupe we have no room to speak at length. 
But it must be conceded, and we cheerfully 
concede it, that the Dean’s eldest son, John, 
who is a good sensible young Broad Church- 
man, and who finally marries the remarkable 
young lady, presents in every pi a 

appy contrast to the monstrous and exag- 
gerated portrait of his father, who was of 
course an “Evangelical.” The fact admits 
of an easy explanation. Mr. Aikin tells us 
in so many words that he once heard some 
one tell a story about an Irish lad who stole 
money and had a career in England, and 
that it is “as well to state” that this was 
the foundation of his own narrative. Pre- 
cisely : nothing could be plainer. The author 
never saw such a man as his “ Dean,” never 
even thought out such a character in his 
mind. He divined that the story about the 
fraudulent and successful lad would make a 
capital thread for a three volume novel, and 
he accordingly set up the “ Dean ”—a par 
unreality, to to him a lay-figure decke 
out with what drapery he happened to have 
on hand. Some of thag drapery was home- 
spun, and all the better for it. In other 
words, he has really seen and known the 
Dean’s son John, and gives us a very able 
and life-like picture of him. Incidentally, in 
a conversation between him and a dissenting 
friend of his, there occurs a masterly and 
severe critique of Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of an acute- 
ness and vigour which may achieve at some 
future time a worthier result. In the mean- 
time, as Mr. Aikin is a devoted worshipper 
of Mr. Kingsley’s earlier period, let us re- 
commend him to study “Two Years Ago 
rather more, and “Alton Locke” rather 
less; also to spell “Eutopia” without the 
“,” and to attend to the orthography of a 
few other words. And, finally, not to ms- 
quote Tennyson or any other poet, but 
especially not Tennyson, who never tolerates 
a “trivial phrase, nor a tuneless line.” The 
laureate never wrote : 


Her manners had not that repose, 
That stamps the class of Vere de Vere. 


And the man who supposes that he did, and 
preter him accordingly, has a very great 

eal yet to learn concerning the nature 0 
genuine poetry. 





Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we 
Made by It. (Chapman & Hall.) 

We have seen this little volume compared to 

a prose Georgic, and the comparison 1s very 
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‘ast. It contains a series of practical pre- 
cepts upon the subject of which it treats,—de- 
rived io personal experience, expressed 
with great clearness, and in an easy and 
straightforward style. After reading it 
through, we begin to see a new force in the 
well-known dictum of Virgil : 
Laudato ingentia rura 
Exiguum colito; 

and certainly the authoress has described 
her own experience in such tempting colours 
that we have no doubt the verdict of all 
her readers will be the reverse of the 
charity-boy’s after he had achieved the al- 
habet, and that they will readily admit 
er success to have been cheaply purchased. 


There are three points placed, if not quite 
beyond dispute, at least very nearly so, by 
the volume in question. The first is, that it 
is possible for people to take to rural occu- 
pations who have not been bred to them, and 
tomake them answer from the beginning, by 
the exercise of a little common sense and 
independent inquiry. The second, that 
ladies may accomplish this. The third, 
that ladies who have spent most of their 
lives in London may accomplish it. The two 
latter we look upon as the points most im- 
portant. For as to the management of live 
stock, such as a couple of cows, a pig or two, 
poultry, pigeons, and the like, there is really 
no great mystery in the matter; and the 
almost invariable cause of failure is either un- 
willingness or inability to exercise the re- 
= supervision over the servants to whom 

ey are intrusted. Many ladies do not find 
it ble to trudge across a dirty yard, to 
climb up into lofts, or poke into hedge 
bottoms to look after their hens’ eggs. Yet 
if ey do not, they will lose a third of them. 
Equally unpleasant to many people is the 
task of turning out on a raw winter's after- 
noon to see the pigs fed. Yet if this is not 
done, half the wash and barley-meal is sold 
in the neighbouring town or village, unless 
the factotwm keep a pig himself, which is then 
usually observed to fatten with great rapidity. 
It is seldom gentlemen in the country have 
time to attend to these things, and hence 
the origin of the prevalent opinion on the 
subject. Clergymen’s wives, or any other 
ladies who may happen to have facilities for 
trying the thing on the same scale as our 
present authoress, are generally, we suspect, 
a of one opinion—that of course it is 

very nice” to keep one’s own cows, pigs, 
and poultry, and that their presence about 
4 country house Jends a vast additional 
charm to it, yet that in a pecuniary sense 
they are barely worth the trouble. 
e have to congratulate our two lady 
ee on forming an exception to 
rule. There can, as we have said, be no 
doubt about the profit of either cows, pigs, 
or poultry, whether on a small scale or a 
ge one, or otherwise the poor would not 
keep themas they do. The difficulty arises 
in the case of people who dislike the 
mconvenience of attending to them per- 
sonally, and at the same time do not feel it 
worth, while to pay a really superior servant 
to relieve them of the trouble. This difficulty 
however these ladies have surmounted, or 
ear to have done. But in a second 
tion we should be glad to know their 
experience on this point, as it really underlies 

e whole question ; and is nine times out of 
ten the cause of all those disasters which are 

mputed to ignorance or inexperience. 

‘ account here given of butter-making 
18 @ good sample of the thoroughly energetic 





spirit in which these ladies went to work, 
while the total inutility of the ordinary 
manuals on the subject, being only a 
specimen of their general inadequacy for all 
practical purposes,is described with humour. 
After their head servant had observed de- 
cisively “ that there was quite enough muck 
in the house already,” they resolved upon 
making the attempt in person: 


‘*We accordingly devoted the remainder of the 
day to consulting the various books on domestic 
and rural economy we had collected together pre- 
vious to leaving London. Greatly puzzled we 
were by them. On referring to the subject of 
butter-making, one authority said, ‘you must 
never wash the butter, but only knock it on a 
board, in order to get the butter-milk from it.’ 
Another only told us to ‘ well cleanse the butter- 
milk from it,’ without giving us an idea how the 
process was to be accomplished ; while the far- 
famed Mrs. Rundle, in an article headed ‘ Dairy,’ 
tells the dairy-maid to ‘keep a book in which to 
enter the amount of butter she makes,’ and gives 
but little idea how the said butter is to be pro- 
cured. Another authority said, ‘ after the butter 
is come, cut it in pieces to take out the cow-hairs ;’ 
this appeared to us the oddest direction of all, for 
surely it was possible to remove them from the 
cream before it was put into the churn. We were 
very much dissatisfied with the amount of prac- 
tical knowledge we gleaned from our books ; they 
seemed to us written for the benefit of those who 
already were well acquainted with the manage- 
ment of a dairy, and consequently of very little 
service to those who wished to acquire the rudi- 
ments of the art of butter-making.” 


After various disappointments they worked 
their way to a satisfactory result, viam sibi 
repperit usus; and an excellent chapter is 
devoted to the art of butter-making for the 
benefit of persons placed in a similar situa- 
tion to themselves. We say excellent, from 
the practical character of the rules, and the 
clearness with which they are enunciated ; 
of their adaptation to the end we will not 
speak with any confidence, lest we impair 
the value of our other encomiums. The profit 
on their two cows from July to January was 
151. 188. 4d. 

Pigs, poultry, and pigeons answered 
equally well; and the only loss “aa 
was in the article of rabbits. though, 
however, there is little more difficulty in 
keeping rabbits alive than chickens, we may 
relieve the author’s mind by stating our 
opinion that small profit is ever made by 
them as an article of consumption. The 
parti-coloured rabbits which she sees in the 
“evomg-ee-pd shops are not always tame rab- 

its, and even when they are, are more likely 
to be the refuse of some fancy stock than 
animals bred expressly for the table. Rabbits 
~~ a great deal of trouble. They require 
eeding three times a day with small quan- 
tities of food each time. The food should 
be oats, carrots, fresh crisp greens, and 
sweet hay, and their hutches require to be 
thoroughly cleaned out at least twice a 
week. If all these points are not attended 
to, the rabbits inevitably sicken; and if they 
are attended to, the trouble and expense is 
greater than they will ever repay, either 
roasted, boiled, or baked. 

The entire profits of the Four-acre Farm 
during the above-mentioned six months was 
297. 1s. 4d. If the book had succeeded in 
showing only thus much, that a couple of 
ladies wholly unused to such occupation, 
could suddenly set up a dairy, a piggery, a 
sem yard, and a dovecot, and enjoy all the 
uxuries they supply, —_ at the price 
which they would cost if purchased, it would 





have been entitled to the gratitude and 


applause of the public. But as pointing out 
® way in which luxuries may be absolutely 
lucrative, without involving any unduly mas- 
culine habits, it is a perfect godsend to all 
small country polar hi wcsseend and as such we 
recommend it most warmly to all provincial 
booksellers, and to all village housekeepers. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

Ethel Woodville; or, Woman's Ministry. A 
Tale for the Times. (Hatchard.) ‘‘ Ethel Wood- 
ville” is a clever story, and to persons who are not 
— by the copious infusion of the dogmatic 
religious element, we can recommend it as being 
considerably above the common level of its kind. 
But we cannot suppress our decided protest against 
the monstrous seas so common in this class of 
books, the object of which is to blend things that 
are heterogeneous and mutually abhorrent. What 
can Amy and ’Gus have to do with the discussion 
of Justification and Assurance? A tacit and un- 
questioning oe ges a of certain dogmas is 
perfectly compatible with the highest art ; but the 
discussion or the inculcation of them is to novel- 
writing what it is to poetry, the complete destruc- 
tion of all claim to artistic excellence. 

The Exiles of the Cebenna. A Journal written 
during the Decian Persecution, by Aurelius Gra- 
tianus. (J. H. Parker.) This is the second 
number of Mr. Parker’s Historical Tales. The 
design is admirable, and it would be hard to over- 
praise the execution. The scene is, in this in- 
stance, laid in the time of the t Decian Per- 
secution, when all restrictive edicts were repealed, 
and state influence was regularly and energetically 
enlisted on the side of popular fanaticism. We 
have never yet seen so truthful and graphic a 
conception of the reality of violent persecution, 
when (to use the words of Chrysostom) ‘‘the gain 
was felt by hope only, but the pain was actuall 
there : when the furnace, and oven, and sword, 
were present not in fear only, but in real agony.” 

Occasional Papers on University and School 
Matters, together with full information as to the 
Local Examinations and recent University Changes. 
No. II. (Macmillan.) This pamphlet is the 
second of a very serviceable series. Practised 
writers and tried university reformers in the 
University of Cambridge, men like the Mayors, 
the Babingtons, Mr. Ellicott, Mr. Swainson, and 
Mr. Latham, are just the persons best qualified to 
speak at a time when both the elder seats of 
learning have become so thoroughly aroused to the 
discharge of their highest functions. We have 
papers here on the practicability, more or less, of 
various schemes worth thinking about, such as 
the establishment of a training school in theology, 
and of a separate school of practical science. 8 
latter essay comes from the pen of Mr. Latham, 
and throws much light upon a subject, the import- 
ance of which can hardly be too strongly stated. 
The essays are six in number, and the seventh 
section of the pamphlet is devoted to university 
intelligence, of which a very useful compendium 
is furnished. 








SMALL VOLUMES OF POETRY. 

A Volume of Smoke in Two Puffs ; with Stray 
Whiffs from the same Pipe. (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
This volume is not unaptly named ; and as, in a 
slight production, an appropriate title is a great 
merit, we may be satisfied in the present case, 
even though the volume presents very little beside. 
Yet the author has talents which, if he chose to 
cultivate them, might render him eminent. 

Lorrin, and other Poems. By George T. Coster. 
(Kent & Co.) Here we have a second stage of 

reparation ; more care, and more success, but 
inferior power. The performance is fair, but the 
promise is not great. 

Glendalloch and other Poems. By the late 
Dr. Drennan. Second Edition, with Additional 
Verses by his sons. (Dublin: Robertson.) Dr. 
Drennan was really a poet, though a somewhat 
careless one. We cannot now enter into the 





spirit of what in Dr, Drennan’s time was called 
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maken but; we. acknowl the: merit. and 
ervour of. his verses. It.is,a pity there are not 
more classical translations in the volume ; the 
following has all the passion. of the original : 


DEATH OF ADONIS, FROM BION. 
mountain: ite ing—dying! 
aoamitepnadlioes 


iter than the skin ittore; _ 
Ah! see the blood in purple streamrfast-flowing, 


Adown the snowy skin in.gushes going; 
Ah! see his breast with’ pain upheaving, 
And life in short quick just leaving—leaving! 


Ahb:! see the rose w is lips now fading, _ 
And his dim eyes the clouds of death pervading. 
Monurnful and mute his comrades stand before him, 
And Venus; Venus, hovers madly o’er him. 
Waam kisses now she gives, as life inspiring, 
Then tremulous.and weak, the kiss itself expiring. 
She feels the kiss to his cold cheek applying, 
Adonis dying. 
With arms high-arch’d she stood, at first astounded, 
Then shriek’d,aloud, as were wounded ; 
Stay, dear Adonis, ’tis thy Venus holds thee, 
Venus, who in her arms thus longingly enfolds thee, 
Take, my Adonis, take this lastembracing, 
Let our lips mix in softest interlacing ! 
Alas, thou fleest me, fast and far deacending, 
‘To mix, a shade, with shadows never ending. 
Ah; could I yield thee my divinity, 
‘Then.thou wouldst stay, or I might follow thee. 
Take him, Persephone, he is thine,own; 
How will the beanteous youth adorn thy throne! 
All that is beautiful devolves to thee, 
Sivtohia wretc a remains with me; 
‘ar, superior is power to mine, 
On! were 1 mortal more, or more divine ; 

lead; now love is but a name ; 
Beauty, ilinsion; and desire, adream, 





NOTES: OF THE WEEK. 


TuE public attention. is so, engrossed. at the 
present time;by.the.two, especial:topics of the day 
—the war. and. the-elections,—that we have com- 

ratively.little. either to or to criticise. 
Literature is: of course enticing ag, it always does 
in, simailar periods ; and we shall find fewer books 
published, and. probably. those few will be of 
smaller importance.than usual); yet the stream. is 
not altogether stagnant, The Laureate will soon 
present us with his ‘‘Idylls of the King ;” it is 
alteady in the printers’ hands, and will shortly be 
published by, Messrs, Moxon. A poem by Tenny- 
son is sufficient to-reconcile us to a dearth of more 
commonplace productions. Messrs. Smith & 
Elder announce a.volume of Shelley Memorials, 
by the present Lady. Shelley, the wife of the poet’s 
son. It is peels that the result of this pub- 
lication will be greatly to modify the views which 
have been hitherto entertained concerning the 
religious views, as well as the general conduct of 
Shelley. It is rather remarkable that an ‘‘ Essay 
on Christianity” should form a part of the forth- 
coming volume. 

Miss Martinean will present us with an ‘‘ Essay 
on, England and her Soldiers,” and will demonstrate 
the disastrous consequences of too, much red tape. 
A more remarkable volume. will probably,be.that 
of:Dr, Charles Mackay on America. The-opinions 
of such a man on American liberty will be worth 
recording. 

The Camden Society has had its annual meeting. 
Its report is most satisfactory, and it calls on the 
public for, renewed aid and continued confidence, 
both which it well deserves. It promises, among 
other interesting relics of the past :—‘‘The 
Journals of Richard Symonds, an officer in the 
Royal Army, temp. Charles I.” Edited by Charles 
Edward Long, Esq., M.A, ‘Narratives of the 
Days of'the Reformation, and the Contemporary 
Biographies of bernie: Cranmer.” Selected 
ftom the Papers of John Fox the Martyrologist. 
Edited by John Gough Nichols, Esq., PSA. 
*‘Surrenden Papers.” From the originals in the 

session: of Sir Edward’Dering; Bart. Edited 

the Rev Lambert B. Larking, MiA. ‘‘ Letters 

orge; Lord Carew; afterwards Earl of Totnes, 

to Sir Thomas Roe.” Edited: by John Maclean, 

pre Ree The:following have recently been 
tothe List of Suggested:Publications :-— 


Bi §* Aj Selection. from: the Cage-Book.of’Sir Theodore 
illustrative. of the, Personal, Characteristics, 
eculiarities, &c.,. of almost..all the Historical 
of the reign of James I. and Charles Neuman 

edited, with translations where required, incent 

Sternberg, Esq. 7 


y Il. “Privy Purse Expenses of King, William II.” To 


be edited by’ J. Y. Akerman, Esq., Sec. S.A. 

Til. “An Historical Narrative of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and either of them, their Committees and 
Agents’, violent Proceedings against Sir Roger sden:”’ 
From the original in the px ion. of the Rey. bert 


B, Larking. 

IV. “ Narrative of the Services of M, Dumont Bostaquet 
in Ireland.’’ To be edited by the Rev. James Henthorn 
Todd, D.D, / 

V. “The Correspondence of Sir Robert Cotton, from 
the Cottonian MS. Julius C. 1m.” To be edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. 

VY. “The Household Book of William, Lord Howard, 
‘ Belted Will,’’”’ To be edited by James Crosby, Esq., 


BA. 

vit “A Diary of Mr. Henry Townsend, of Elmley 
Court, co. Worcester, for the years 1640-42, 1656-61.” 
From the original MS. in the possession of Sir T. Phillips, 
Bart.. To be edited by Mrs. Everett Green. 

VII. “Sir Sackville Crowe’s Account of the Privy 
Purse Expenses of the Duke of Buckingham.” To be 
edited by John Forster, Esq. 

IX. ‘‘A Register of the Priory of St. Mary, Worcester, 
containing an account of the Lands and Possessions of 
the Church in the early part of the Thirteenth Century.” 
To be edited by the Ven, Archdeacon Hale. 

The death of the Bishop of Bangor has brought 
forward the names of a number of clergymen as 
the probable successors to the vacant see. It is 
said: that the choice of Lord Derby has fallen 
upon, the Rev. Richard Bonnor Maurice Bonnor, 
M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, canon of St. 
Asaph, and vicar of Ruabon, near Wrexham. 
The rey. gentleman graduated at Oxford in 1825, 
when he was second class in mathematics, and 
third class inclassics. In 1827, he was ordained 
by the late Dr. Luxmoore, and, after serving some 
minor offices in the Church, he was presented by 
Dr. Carey, bishop of St. Asaph, to the vicarage of 
Ruabon, which ! has held up to the present 
time. The rev. gentleman is said to owe his 
elevation to the influence of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
brother-in-law, Sir Stephen Glynne, is Lord 
Lieutenant of Flintshire. The remains of the late 
Bishop. were interred on Wednesday moningie 
the churchyard of Llandegai, near Bangor. ) 
re was. surmounted by a massive silver mitre. 

he. plate on the coffin lid bore the inscription : 
“Christopher Bethell, D.D., for twenty-eight 
years Bishop of Bangor, died April 19, 1859, 
aged 86.” 

We are told that two of the satellites of Jupiter 
have lately been discerned with the naked eye. 
It is said that this has occurred before ; but it is 
at all events an occurrence of the utmost rarity, 
and must have probably been caused by a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere. 


Scotland has sustained a loss by the death of 
Prineipal Lee, which took place at his residence, 
in the College of Edinburgh, on Monday last. 
“The late principal (says the Cowrant) was born 
about 1780, in a village on the Gala Water. He 
was for a time under the celebrated Dr. Leyden, 
and afterwards o_o to the University of Edin- 
burgh, Where he took a degree in medicine. 
Subsequently, however, he entered the church, 
his first charge being a Scotch church in London. 
His next preferment was to Peebles, where he 
resided for four years; and, thus early rising to 
some degree of eminence, he was in 1812 elected 
to the chair of Church History in the University 
of St. Andrew’s. Dr. Lee, besides other appoint- 
ments, afterwards successively filled the charges 
of the Cannon Gate, Lady Yester’s, and the Old 
Chureh in this city, until, in 1840, he was elected 
3 the Town Council to the high office of Principal 
of the University. In 1844, he was elected to the 
chair of Divinity in the University, which he held 
in- conjunction with the principalship. Principal 
Lee was one of the deans of the Chapel Royal, and 
a fellow of the Royal Society. 


M. Legouvé, ofthe French Academy, has written 
a letter to the Siecle, recommending a subscription 
to be raised for the purpose of enabling Italians in 
Paris to proceed to the seat of war and take part in 
the military operations. After dwelling on the ad- 
vantage of that course, the writer says :—‘‘T will 
leave antiquity out of the question, and speak 
only of modern times. Is it not a striking spee- 
tacle to see Italy always. give the signal to: the 
world, always open the way for t things? 





The first modern epic poet is an Italian—Dante ; 








the first lyric poet is an Italian—Petrarch ; the 


first poet of chivalry is an Italian—Ariosto- 
the first modern novelist ‘is an Italian—Boceaceio: 
the first painter in the world is an Halian— 
Raphael ; the first statuary is an Italian—Michae) 
Angelo; the first vigorous statesman and historian 
of the revival is.an Italian—Machiavelli ; the first 
philosophical historian is an Italian—Nico ; the 
discoverer of the New World is an Italian— 
Christopher Columbus; and the first demon- 
strator of the laws of the heavenly world is an 
Italian—Galileo. You will find a son of Italy 
standing on every step of the temple of genius 
ever since the twelfth century. Then, in times 
nearer to our own, while all other nations are 
working at the continuation of this immortal 
gallery, Italy from time to time collects her 
strength and presents to the world a colossus 
surpassing all. Now, even now, the greatest of 
living artists—the only one, perhaps, who de- 
serves solely as an artist, the title of a great man 
—is he not an Italian ?—Rossini! And lastly, 
was. he not also a son of Italy—that giant who 
towered above the whole century, and covered all 
around him with his light or his shade—Napoleon ? 
In fact, it would seem that when Providence wants 
a guide or a leader for humanity, it strikes this 
favoured soil, and a great man springs forth.” 
The writer concludes by declaring that he wishes 
his name to be put down for 1000f. This passage 
is remarkable for its liberality as coming from a 
Frenchman. The French generally claim the first 
place for themselves. 

At the Council Meeting of the Genealogical and 
Historical Society held on Tuesday last, the Earl 
of Ellesmere, the President, invited the Society 
to hold its Annual General Meeting at Bridge- 
water House, when the splendid picture galleries 
and. statue court will be thrown open. i 
Society is one of great importance. Few historical 
students of the present day are unaware of the 
great. services which it has rendered to history 
and archeology ; and every year adds at once to 
the extent and the value of its researches. 


We have this week to record the death of Mr. 
E. V. Rippingille, the artist, who expired sud- 
denly on the 22nd of April, of disease of the heart, 
at Swan Village, Staffordshire, aged 70. Mr. 
Rippingille began his career by painting works of 
a serio-comic aaactie, of which the most cele- 
brated was his,‘Country Post’ Office,,—something 
in range between those of Edward Bird and the 
early works of Mulready. Afterwards he went to 
Italy, changed his style, and took to delineating 
Italian peasant life, banditti, &c., and subse- 
quently turned, to ‘‘high-art” themes. On the 
whole, he was happiest in his Italian subjects ; 
but all through his life his genius never seemed to 
have fair play. He was one of the competitors at 
the Cartoon trial of the Fine Arts Commissioners, 
1843, and he obtained one of the ten extra prizes 
of 1007. Mr. Rippingille had a good deal of ex- 
perience as a teacher, and made one or two 
attempts to establish an academy for the instruc- 
tion of amateurs in the higher branches of draw- 
ing and painting. He also laboured with his pen 
to diffuse what a believed to be sound principles 
in art, In 1843:he started the Artists and Ama- 
teurs’, Magazine; but it failed of success, and was 
brought to'a close at the end of the first volume. 
hc eae continued occasionally to write, and 
in the Art Journal for the present month, ap- 
pears the second of a, series of papers, entitled 
‘* Personal Recollections of Great Artists.” 

The pictures of David Cox have been removed 
from the German Gallery, Bond Street, to the 
French Gallery, Pall Mall, where they are placed 
in two upper rooms, but are seen to much less 
advantage than at their former locality. To the 
colleetion of French pictures there have just been 
added six or eight new works by Troyon and 
some other artists of note. 

The City Gallery, Cornhill, has this week been 
re-opened by Mr. Flatou, with a new collection of 
paintings, chiefly by living British artists, and 
among theme will be found several very excellent 
works ; when the pressure on our art columns 
somewhat abated we may take an opportunity of 
noticing some of them. : 
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On Tuesday: ereping, ihe Fourth Conversagione | 


of the Society. of ‘the Fine-Arts, was: held at the 
Portland Gallery, when an address was delivered 
by Mr. Heraud* the paintings of the Institution 
o the Fine Arts which occupy the walls of the 
gallery, affording ample matter for conversation 
during the rest-of the eyening. 


The Fourth and last of the season of the Artists 
and Amateurs’ Conversazioni was held on Thurs- 
day evening, at Willis’s Rooms, the attendance 
being as abundant, the drawings and paintings as 
attractive, and the whole as pleasant as usual. 

At the South Kensington Museum, on the 
same evening, Thursday, was. held the Soirée 
of the Microscopical Society, when some 3000 

sons were, it is said, present; but the entire 

useum being thrown open, little if any incon- 
venience was experienced. Great efforts had 
been made to secure an extensive display of micro- 
scopes and microscopic objects, and the whole 
passed. off with great éclat. 

We may remind our literary friends that the 
Reading Room. of the British Museum will re-open 
on Monday next, and that it will then continue 
open daily from 9 to. 6: The Museum itself will, 
from Monday next, be open to the public on the 
usual days from 10 to 6: 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—e— 
Paris, 4th May. 


cessary war, and a mere war of conquest!” Here 
are his precise words : ‘‘I understand a govern- 
ment hesitating before it deprives a country of the 
blessings of peace; above all, when it has itself 
created a vast number of industrial enterprises, 
which, for their prosperity, need long-enduring 
security: .... I do not therefore reproach the 


' government with having hesitated and waited. . . . 


But, the question having been voluntarily raised 
by the French government itself, I then blame it 
for having consented of its own free will to 
abandon Milan and Venice. 1t was at liberty not 
to begin a general war in order to abolish the 
treaties of 1815; it is to be condemned for ex- 
posing itself to restore to those treaties all the 
importance they had lost. Will the govern- 
ment explain what are its plans? Is it 
about to make a purely local war? or, in 
accordance with Russia, is it meditating a re- 
modelling of the European map?” I was present 
at this discussion, and at this point, the whole 


' chamber, except a few men of the court entowrage, 


| 
\ 
| 


burst forth in irrepressible applause. M. Olivier 
continued thus: ‘‘In Italy what is the government 
about todo? We may well be allowed to ask it 
with dread, when we reflect that France has ever 
protested of her sympathies for Italy, and has so 


| often dealt her parricidal blows. Certainly. our 
| intervention may bring about the deliverance of 


Italy, but it may only lead to a treaty of Campo 


| Formio, or to a Roman expedition like that of 


49. Which of these two is the government’s 


One thing I can assure you of, and it is no | choice? Supposing the government to know its 
slight matter, nor one for which anybody was | own mind on this matter, we know nothing!” 
prepared : this dumb country has been, within | Here again, immense applause burst forth. 


these few days, very near to finding a voice—the 


**Now when, from this aspect of things we turn, 


tribune has been within an ace of resurrection in | my friends and I, and look at the interior, we 
France, You. hear nothing of all this on your | see the central authority without a check, the 
side of the water, nor, to say truth, do we. hear | entire community of citizens without a guarantee, 
much of it here ; but,it nevertheless is, and that, | public opinion without an organ ; when we think 


as times go, is,a ‘‘great fact.” The ‘‘ spectacle” 
of the moment, more interesting than the races, or 
Tamberlik, or even the Pardon de Ploérmel, has 
been the diseussion in the Legislative Chamber. 
It is true, that when you impart this truth to the 
lazy, lounging habitués of the Italiens, or of the 
Opéra Comique, or of the Bois de Boulogne, they 





| 
| 
| 


{ 


of the past, too, have we not a right to fancy that 
the: present expedition has no other aim than to 
win @ little of that vainglory with which nations 
have too often the weakness to console themselves 
for freedom lost; and may we not suppose that 
the object is to make use of Italy, not to be of use 
to her? We could therefore only vote for the law 


stare at you with eyes and mouth open, and | you present us with” (the law for the 140,000 


languidly drone forth, ‘‘ Ah, bahs” But it is 
true, that mockery of a representative assembly, 
yelept the Corps Legislatif, has actually within 
these few days given signs of life. If a living 
man were to expect to be applauded, or 
thought strong because he could walk across 
the room, he might well be turned into ridi- 
cule by the bystanders; but if a corpse 
move its little finger only, it is evidently a mon- 
ster-fact, forasmuch as it proves there is no 
corpse, but a human beingentranced, who may at 
some future period ‘‘get up and walk.” Well, 
what would in any live country pass unnoticed, is 
equivalent here to the moving of its little finger 








men and for the loan) ‘‘ if we were ready to give 
a mark of confidence to the government, which we 
are not. We do not vote against, because we will 
not seem to desert Italy ; nor will we seem to 
decide with Austria, whom we hate more than our 
rulers can hate her, because to us she is incarnate 
despotism. Let the government explain its in- 
tentions. Till then, our hearts are with Italy ; 
but our hands are tied. 

“The war begins in most favourable condi- 
tions, if indeed, as we are told by official docu- 
ments, Russia, Prussia, and England leave Austria 


| to her fate. We abstain, therefore, from those 


a corpse. The dead body showed last week | 


that it was not dead, but only entranced, the 
suspicions, doubts, regrets, og mame of 
angry, oppressed, gagged, crippled France, found 
a voice, and the men who receive the pay of 
Nopoleon II., for being subservient to his will, 
were led away by their consciences; and by 
the enthusiasm with which they involuntarily 
welcomed the truth, they betrayed the interests of 
their master. 

I have before me a fac-simile of M. Emile 
Olivier’s speech, which the Moniteur has of course 
not been able to print, but which produced a deep 
sensation. M. Emile Olivier is a young man of 
twenty-six or seven ; the hope of the Republican 
party, but not a Red or aDemagogue. Of course, 

eis opposed to anything in the shape of the treaties 
of 1815; therefore his particular point of view must 
be allowed for, when noticing his words of the 
other day. After saying that he and his friends 
submitted unrepiningly to the treaties of 1815, as 
far as France was concerned, “‘ because they did 
not desire any further extension of territory for 
France,” the young orator protested against taking 
them as the point of. departure for the oppression 
and misgovernment of secondary states ; and then 
he accused the government of making ‘an unne- 


| 


signs of approbation which are due only to situa- 
tions of extreme peril ; but we will remain true to 
our fathers’ traditions, who, in the hour of need, 
and under the guidance of heroes like Hoche and 
Mareau, defended the sacred soil of the land 
from the pollution of the strangers’ presence.” 

I can hardly describe to you the effect produced 
by this conclusion. It was enthusiastically 
greeted ; and if you will attentively read over the 
last two or three paragraphs, you will see that 


_ few things can be more full of meaning than both 


M. Olivier’s words and the applause of the As- 
sembly. Nothing is eluded, not even the difficult 
topic of the official mis-statements as to the 
cordiality of foreign powers. 

You may rely upon it, that the speech I have 
noted is by no means an indifferent occurrence, or 
one which you may or may not pay attention to. 

There was a report about town this morning 
that the Sardinians and French had been obliged 
to fall back; and I know this much, that the 
apprehension and disquietude at the Tuileries 
have been excessive. 

In this strange country they revenge themselves 
for being forced. to submit to whatever their 
master. chooses, by turning their master and 
everything belonging to him into ridicule—ZJ/s se 
vengent dé tout par des chansons has been justly 





said of them, and may, with equal justice, be 
repeated now. You are, perhaps, aware that the 
rage has latterly been for .what are termed, 
‘*Calembourgs by approximation,” such as, for 
instance, the famous ‘‘Morny soit qui mal y 
pense,” instead. of ‘* Honi soit.” Well, the names 
of three generals.serve at this hour forthe fun of 
the Parisians, and they have invented the follow- 
ing phrase, by which every man greets his friends 
when he meets them: ‘‘ Randon—Plon-Plon— 
Vaillant” (making the sentence ‘‘rendons Plon- 
Plon vaillant”). You have no notion of the 
success of this small absurdity. 

But the most deplorable fact of all to meditate 
— is the dense ignorance of the lower orders, 
who, since the blessed intervention of the uni- 
versal suffrage, govern this country. A lady 
friend of mine was yesterday surprised by the 
visit of a sort of peasant farmer, or cultivateur, 
from the neighbourhood of her country seat, and 
after talking to him for a few minutes, he as- 
tounded her by the ensuing piece of financial 
knowledge, ‘‘ Well, Madame la Comlesse, there 
is no denying that Louis Napoleon does a vast 
deal for the prosperity of France, and we are far 
better off than we used to be; the proof. is, that 
whilst that thief Louis Philippe used in his last 
years to sell his 3 per cents. at somewhere 
near 90, this man lets us have them at 60!!” 
Now, this extraordinary announcement was made 
yesterday, as I again repeat, to a friend of my 
own, from whom I have it, and who could scarcely 
believe her ears when she heard it. She has told 
it perhaps twenty times since yesterday, and her 
own remark is: ‘‘Phenomenal as it seems, I 
unluckily find that almost every one I tell it to, 
has some similar case of ignorance and stupidity 
by which he can match it.” And these are the 
governors of France ! 

The Imperial proclamation has not, I any bound 
to say, achieved any very great suceess. It is 
thought wily and weak ; it evidently gives up the 
hitherto adapted falsehood about the ‘‘ co-opeta- 
tion” of foreign powers, but it does so lamely, and 
tries to find some comfort in the assertion that 
the European governments ‘‘ protested” against 
Austria’s ultimatum, not daring to say that 
Austria, after that, again agreed to accept 
England’s mediation, while France refused: it. 
Then again, the reference to the Empress is , not 
thought very flattering to her, for her august 
spouse states that : ‘*Seconded by the last: sur- 
viving brother of the (first) Emperor, she will be 
found equal to her mission.” Naturally this 
makes the cavillers of this town say: ‘* Why, 
then, if she were not so seconded, she would not 
be found equal to her mission.” 

I believe the Emperor starts in the course of 
this night; at all events, everything has been 
prepared for his departure then. he sudden 
death of General Bouat has much impressed the 
entourage ; and the poor Empress, who is) very 
superstitious, both by nature and education, says 
she sees a bad omen in it. , 


To turn to lighter subjects ; a charming piéce ° 


de lendemain, as it is here termed, has been found 
for Meyerbeer’s Pardon, in the Fra Diavolo of 
Auber. You are aware that often a great success at 
a theatre here is less a bit of good fortune than it 
seems, because its effect is constantly to leave the 
house empty upon the morrow. The consequence 
is, that when a great success is gained, the next 
thing to look out for is a pice de lendemain. 
The Pardon de Ploérmel was for some days: a 
terrible trial, and the Opéra Comique played:on, 
the succeeding nights to nearly empty benches. 
M: Roqueplan has now had recourse to Auber’s 
chef @cuvre of other days, and with Montaubry 
as Fra Diavolo, the receipts are enormous,—I am 
assured equal to those of Meyerbeer’s opera. 

I must say I never saw any thing betters‘ got 
up,” than this lovely little work, or heard the, 
hero’s part more charmingly sung than by, 
Montaubry. If one was to enter into d 
there would be many slight criticisms to: make, 
but as a whole the Fra Diavolo is a charmi 
creation of Montaubry’s, and he proves his Tight 
in this as in Les. Trois Nicolas, to the epithet I told: 
you was applied to him, ‘‘ // est dw vernier joli.” 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
Clit 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Mor. jal Institution, 2 ».m. General Monthly 


eeting. 
- — Gengeaphical Society, 8°30 p.m. ‘*‘ Notes on 
e Lower Danube,” by Major Stokes, R.E., 
Communicated by Capt. R. Collinson, R.A., 
¥F.R.G.8. ‘Observations on the boring te 
of Central Africa,’”” by James McQueen, Esq., 
F.R.G.8. ‘Remarks on the Seychelles,” by 
Lyons McLeod, Esq., F.R.G.8. 

— South Kensii Museum,8 P.M. Dr. Lankester, 
‘On Starch and Sugar.” 

Tours. Royal Institution, 3 v.m., Professor Morris, “On 
Geological Science.” 

u Civil Engineers, 8 e.m. Discussion 
upon Mr, Kingsbury’s paper, “‘ On the Victoria 
Docks,”’ and upon Mr. Harrison’s paper, ‘On 
the Tyne Docks.” ‘Short account of the 
Wrought Iron Girder Bridge over the Speys, on 
the A een and Inverness Railway,”’ by Mr. 
W. Fairbairn, M.I.C.E. ‘‘ Description of the 
Government Water-Works, Trafalgar Square,” 
by Mr. C, E. Amos, M.I.C.E. 

—  Loologi Society, 9 p.m. Scientific business. 
Mr, Gould, “‘On Birds from Tavoy in the 
Tenasserim Provinces,’ collected by Capt. 
Briggs, R.N., and “On Birds from Siam,” 
transmitted by Sir Robert Schomburgh. Dr. 
Von Dem Busch, ‘‘On new Fresh Water 
Shells, from Quito,” in Mr. Cuming’s Collec- 
tion. Mr. Sclater, ‘‘On a New Species of 
Synallazis, and on the geographical distribution 
of the genus.” Dr. A. L., Adams, ‘“‘On the 
Birds of Cashmere and Ladakh.” 

Wp. Royal Society of Literature, 8°30 P.M. 

— Society of Arts,8r.m. ‘On the Recognition of 
Music among the Arts,’ by Mr. Henry F. 
Chorley. 

— British Archeological Association, 8°30 p.m. Mr. 
Syer Cuming, “On the Black Jack and 


Bom b 
Tours, al Society, 8°30r.m. Messrs.W. Fairbairn andT. 
‘ate, ‘‘On the Resistance of Glass Globes and 
Cylinders to Collapse from external Pressure, 
and on the tensile and compressive strength of 
various kinds of Glass.”” Professor Brodie, 
**On the atomic weight of Graphite.” 
oo a ee 3r.m. Mr. Layard, ‘On the 
Periods of Art.’’ 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8 r.m. 
Fai. Royal Institution,8r.m. Weekly Meeting. Lecture 
at 9p.m. Mr. Hopkins, “On the Changes of 
—s Temperature at different Geological 


pochs. 
Sat. Royal Asiatic Society,2r.m. Anniversary Meeting. 
_ al Institution, 3 p.m. Mr. Lacaita, ‘‘On 
odern Italian Literature.”’ 





Society oF Arts.—-May 3, Thomas Chapman, 
Esq., Chairman of Lloyd’s, in the chair. The 
paper read was ‘‘On Timber for Ship-building,” 

y Mr. Leonard Wray. After pointing out the 
magnitude of the interests involved in the ques- 
tion, the author drew attention to the small num- 
ber of timbers which were considered as first-class 
by the authorities of Lloyd’s; and, although he 
Geers generally of the rules adopted by that 

, he thought that future experience would 
enable them largely to extend that list. He 
pointed out the important influence that locality 
and climate had upon the quality of any particular 
class of timber, instancing particularly the teak, 
which was so highly esteemed, but the durability 
of which was found to vary considerably, accord- 
ing to whether it was — in high and open 

d, or in a close and low-lying forest. The 
finest kinds of mahogany were perhaps the best 
timbers for ship-building, though too costly to be 
generally employed; but good mahogany of a 
moderate price might advantageously enter more 
a than it now did into the construction 
of ships, though its more extended employment 
must be regulated with judgment and discretion. 
Passing to the subject of obtaining increased sup- 
plies of good ship-building timber, Mr. Wray 
urged that it was not sufficient to discover forests 
of timber, even of the finest quality ; for, before 
they could be turned to profitable account, we 
uired a population to fell and trim it, a good 
shipping port, and the cheapest possible means of 
bringing it down to the port of shipment, as well as 
climate suitable to Europeans. The advantages 
= by Honduras in these respects were 
welt upon at some length, and the author pointed 
out how much we were indebted to Mr. Temple, 
the present chief-justice of that fine colony, for 
directing special attention to its capabilities and 
resources. The forests of Honduras contained 
many kinds of wood well adapted for ship-build- 





ing, and the author was of opinion that they 
would well repay the expense of bringing to the 
English market. The Tennasserim provinces also 
abounded in timber equally well erie | of atten- 
tion, the most important kinds of which were 
enumerated and described. Our three settle- 
ments on the Straits of Malacca contained valuable 
woods, many of them unknown in Europe ; and 
Mr. Wray considered this locality as affording a 
promise of a very large supply of timber, imme- 
diately measures were taken to commence the 
undertaking. The forests of the southern parts 
of Western Australia were well known to be of 
enormous extent, and one species of wood called 
the jarrah, seemed to be equally well adapted for 
ship-building and for furniture, and would form 
a profitable return cargo for ships trading with 
that country. The importance of adopting 
means of preventing ships’ timbers from rotting, 
by impregnating them with some preventive 
fluid was strongly urged, and in the course of his 
paper the author discussed at some length the 
relative values of iron and wood for ship-building, 
recommending the former for mercantile purposes, 
but thinking it unsuitable for the construction of 
vessels of war. A discussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. C. Varley, E. J. Reed, P. L. Simmonds, 
T. J. Ditchburn, W. Hawes, W. H. Weeks, J. 
Mumford, and the Chairman, took part. 





Roya Socrery or LirERATURE.— Wednesday, 
April 27th, W. Tooke, Esq., inthe chair. William 
Longman, Esq., George Thornton, Esq., were 
duly elected members. Mr. Vaux read a paper, 
communicated by Sir John Boileau, Bart., on 
Merino sheep, in answer to the question whether 
or no this species, which has been brought to 
England from Spain during the early part of the 
present century, is the genuine descendant of the 
sheep which were originally sent to Spain from 
this country. Sir John Boileau demonstrated that, 
in very early times — wool was in high re- 
pute on the continent of Europe, and proved from 
various Spanish writers, on chiefly from the 
letters of Gomez Cibda Real, that there was in 
early times an office in Spain, called the Judge of 
the Shepherds, which was usually conferred on 
men of high rank, and that one Inigo Lopez di 
Orosco bore this title as early as 1339 A.D., a 
period when, the Spanish writer adds, ‘‘ Flocks 
were first brought in transport-ships from England 
into Spain.” fie then goes on to show, from the 
Chronicles of Stow for the year 1464, and from 
Baber’s Chronicle for 1465, that Edward IV. gave 
licence ‘‘ for certain Cotteswold sheep to be trans- 
ported and sent into the country of Spain—as a 
present to John, King of Arragon,” not improbably 
in consequence of a treaty between the two kings 
which is preserved in Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera,” vol. xi. 
p. 631. As was natural, the sending of these 
sheep to Spain was not popular in England; the 
Chronicle adding, that these ewes and rams ‘‘did 
so multiply in Spain as to have proved ve 
detrimental to the woollen trade of England.” Sir 
John, however, justly observes, that if, as seems 
most probable, the so-called Merino sheep are, 
after all, only descendants of those first sent from 
England to Spain, we have good proof that liberal 
policy is the best, and sooner or later brings its 
own reward. The spring course of lectures by 
Professor Christmas, on the prominent characters 
in English History, from a.p. 1640 to A.D. 1660, 
terminated on May 4th. The series included 
Charles I., Lord Strafford, Archbishop Laud, 
Prince Rupert, Lord Fairfax, John Hampden, 
John Milton, and Oliver Cromwell. 





RoyAL INsTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN.— 
Annual Meeting, Monday, May 2, William Pole, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, 
in the chair. The annual report of the committee 
of visitors was read and adopted. The statement 
of sums received shows a steady and gradual 
increase in the yearly income. The amount of 
annual contributions of members and subscribers 
in 1858 amounted to 21092. 9s., being more than 
had been received in any previous year. The 
receipts from subscriptions to lectures were 





7391. 14s. 6d. Thetotal annual income amounted 


to 50607. 8s. 8d. On December 31, 1858, the 
funded property was 25,8317. 1s. 8d.; and the 
balance 927/., with six Exchequer bills of 100/, 
each. There were no liabilities. A list of books 
presented accompanies the report, amounting in 
number to 132 volumes ; making, with those pur- 
chased by the managers and patrons, a total of 
712 volumes (including periodicals) added to the 
library in the year. Tr anks were voted to the 
president, treasurer, and secretary, to the com- 
mittees of managers and visitors, and to Professor 
Faraday, for their services to the Institution 
during the past year. The following gentlemen 
were unanimously elécted as officers for the ensu- 
ing year :—President, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, K.G., F.R.S.; treasurer, William Pole, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S. ; secretary, Rev. John Barlow, 
M.A., F.R.S. 


>? 





BriTIsH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, — 
April 27, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. Wills exhibited a bronze key 
of the thirteenth century, exhumed in excavations 
made at St. Mary-le-Bow ; a leaden bull of Pope 
Innocent VI., found in the Thames, and a sports- 
man’s companion of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Syer Cuming also exhibited a 
similar instrument of steel of the time of William 
III. Early examples of this kind are rare. Mr. 
Clutton exhibited a richly-chased silver watch- 
case of the time of Queen Anne, with a portrait of 
her majesty, and Mr. Alfred Thompson one of gilt 
metal, chased by George Michael Moser in the 
reign of George II. Mr. Woodhouse exhibited a 
rare specimen of ri. ee plaque of azure blue 
glass, each side painted with a miniature in oil 
representing the baptism of our Saviour, and 
Christ walking on the sea. This beautiful 
trinket is a Spanish production, set in an elegant 
gold frame, and decorated with turquoise and 
black enamel. It is of the close of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Forman produced a leather costrel of 
the sixteenth century, recently obtained from 
Barrow Hill, Lincolnshire. Mr. Swynfen Jervis 
exhibited a portion of an early iron horse-shoe 
found at Darleston in Staffordshire, and Miss 
Allen exhibited two Nuremberg jettons found at 
Silchester. Mr. Wentworth, of Woolley Park, sent 
the transcript of a letter directed to one of his 
ancestors deputy-lieutenant for Leeds, dated from 
Preston, Nov. 13, 1715, relating to the army 
during the rebellious war. Mr. Gunston exhi- 
bited a gold coin of Cunobeline, found in March 
last in Oxfordshire. It is figured in Ruding, 
Vol. VI. Plate 4. The Rev. Henry Mackarness 
sent a fine specimen of Saxon spear-head, found 
at Ashdown, Kent; also rubbings from Sun- 
dridge of the fifteenth century. The remainder of 
the evening was occupied in the reading of Mr. 
Wakeman’s paper on Bembrid e Castle, Hereford- 
shire, of whic: rticulars, hitherto unknown, 
were given, and illustrated by plans and draw- 
ings. They were ordered to be engraved, and the 
communication to appear in the Journal. Parker 
Margetson, ot; of Maddox Street ; the Rev. J. 
J. Briggs, of King’s Newton ; Henry Walker, 
Ee of the Admiralty ; and J. H. Belpage, Esq., 
of New Inn, were elected Associates. 





GEoLocists’ AssocriaATION. — The ordinary 
monthly meeting was held at 5, Cavendish Square, 
on Monday evening, the 2nd inst., the Rev. Thomas 
Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S., President, in the chair. 
A very interesting paper, ‘‘On the Geology of the 
South-East of England,” was read. by Mr. Mackie, 
F.G.8. After which a long discussion followed, 
in the course of which remarks were made as to the 
extreme rarity of fossils in the chalk representing 
the young of certain species of echinodermata. 
Large specimens are common enough, but the 
young species were said to be scarcely ever met 
with. Attention was also called to the fact that 
groups of fossils lying together, though common 
in other formations, are very rare in the chalk. 
Several very interesting specimens were exhibited 
by Mr. Charlesworth, F.G.S.; amongst others, 


the jaw of an ichthyosaurus. This jaw appeared to 


belong to anew species, and is a remarkable 


specimen, being thirty-six inches in length, while 
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its greatest thickness at the base is only one- 
eighth of an inch. The orbit of this monster was 
eight inches in diameter, whence it was inferred 
that this enormous facility of vision might be in- 
tended by nature as a counterbalance to the 
danger which would result to the animal from the 
possession of so extremely weak and, at the same 
time, so prominent a jaw. The ordinary propor- 
tion of the length to the breadth at the base of the 
jaw of the common species of ichthyosaurus is 
only two and a-half to one. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Monday, 2nd May, 
John Finlaison, Esq., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Samuel Brown read a paper, ‘‘On the 
Mortality amongst American Assured Lives.” 
There are two important disturbing causes which 
render it difficult to construct an American Life 


Table. These are :—1. The immigrations from 
Europe. 2. The migrations from one State to 
another. One-tenth of the free inhabitants of the 


United States are natives of other countries, and 
one-fourth of the remainder were born in other 
States than those in which they live. The 
American Insurance Companies have hitherto 
generally adopted the Carlisle Table at 4 per cent. 
with an addition of 35 percent., and the high 
rate of interest obtainable on good security has 
hitherto sufficiently protected them against loss. 
From the Register's Returns for Massachusetts 
Mr. Elliott has drawn up a life-table, which shows 
the rate of mortality in that state to differ but 
slightly from that shown by the Carlisle Table. 
The late Professor Gill, actuary to the New York 
Mutual Insurance Company, was the first to 
attempt to ascertain the effects of the climate 
of the various groups of the States on mortality. 
Areport drawn up by him will be found in Vol. 
III. of the Assurance Magazine, pp. 300—810. 
Mr. Sheppard Homans, the successor of Prof. Gill, 
‘has continued these investigations, and a very 
elaborate report has been drawn up by Dr. James 
Wynne, deduced from data collected and furnished 
by the same company. It was deemed advisable 
to divide the states into five classes for assurance 
purposes, and to these a sixth class, including 
the valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
within ten miles of the river, north of lat. 36° N., 
and a seventh, including foreign and sea risks, 
have been added. For the third, sixth, and fifth 


“classes, viz., the Carolinas and Georgia, the states 


lying along the Gulf of Mexico, and the States 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific, extra 


“tates are charged ; but it may be expected that, 


asthe Western States become better peopled, it 
may be safe to reduce these charges. Although 
the oldest of the New York companies was not 
founded till 1842, there were ten companies in 
that State alone in 1857 ; they had at the end of 
that year 40,500 policies covering 22,000,000/. 
sterling, and their receipts for the year were 
nearly 800,0007. It is however very doubtful 
whether it is safe for an English company to un- 
dertake American business. Even the New York 
Mutual Company, though eminently careful, and 
therefore eminently successful, has not been 
exempt from losses, especially in its earlier years, 
and there can be no doubt that the American 
companies will always have the choice of the 

iness. The President, Mr. Lodge, Mr. Day, 
Mr. Bunyan, Mr. Hodge, and Mr. Jellicoe took 
ese the discussion that ensued, and thanks 

ving been voted to Mr. Brown, the meeting 
separated. 





Tue Source or THE Nite.—A letter from 
Marseilles, states that a fresh expedition has been 
organised for discovering the source of the Nile. 
The expedition is conducted by M. Miani, a 
Venetian, who has inhabited Cairo for the last ten 
years. He is a member of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris, and the author of a map of the 
Valley of the Nile. He came to France two 
months since to complete the matériel and 
the personnel of his expedition. The Emperor 
Napoleon authorised the Minister of War to 
deliver to M. Miani the arms and ammunition 
necessary for his escort. The director of the 
arsenal of Marseilles has consequently forwarded 





100 flint muskets and 3,000 cartridges to Alex- 
andria. The expedition is composed of the Parisian 
painter, Dumas ; Captain Peyhoux, of the French 
commercial navy, whose mission is to make obser- 
vations and fix the degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, and to construct boats to traverse the lakes 
which the expedition may meet ; of M. Paussel, 
of Avignon, secretary to the expedition ; a phy- 
sician, a naturalist, and a chemist, who are now 
in Egypt. The expedition will fix its head- 
quarters at Kartoum, in Upper Egypt, a town in 
which about twelve natives of Marseilles or Genoa 
reside. M. Miani is supplied with a formidable 
matériel, and his escort is to be numerous. He takes 
with him a quantity of French trinkets to present 
to the chiefs of Arab tribes, or to African princes, 
or for traffic. M. Miani’s expedition has a double 
character—tirst scientific, and next commercial. 
M. Miani has already contracted with merchants 
in Paris for the delivery of elephants’ teeth, gold 
dust, copper, coral, indigo, lion, panther, leopard, 
and tiger skins, which are of great value in Paris. 
The members of the Miani expedition are armed 
with Minié rifles which kill at 1000 yards, and 
with sabres similar to those of the Chasseurs of 
Vincennes, which fit to the rifles. They are like- 
wise furnished with cuirasses and metallic masks, 
to protect them from the bite of poisonous insects. 
They carry with them likewise a supply of 
frightful masks calculated to terrify the most 
savage tribes. The members of the expedition, 
who will feed themselves as they can, and chiefly 
by the chase, will traverse Nubia, Sennar, and 
Abyssinia. They expect to go far beyond the 
Equator, and to ascertain whether such a tribe of 
negroes exists as the Niam-Niam ; and, if they 
find protection, they will traverse Africa in its 
entire length, and come out on the coast opposite 
Zanzibar. 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE shall this week confine our attention chiefly 
to the pictures in the East Room, and take them 
pretty much in the order in which they occur. 

‘The Vale of Rest’ (15), J. E. Millais, R.A., is 
the first on which the visitor will fix his attention. 
As we mentioned last week, the subject is a 
convent cemetery, with a nun digging a grave, 
alongside of which another nun is sitting. The 
rank grass, the thickly huddled graves, the frag- 
ments of rotted coffins and human bones which 
the nun is throwing up with the black unctuous 
mould, tell that the little graveyard has been long 
fullytenanted. A heavy gloom hangs over the whole 
scene. The very trees and shrubs speak of death. 
The nun who is digging is a sinewy stalwart sister, 
who has plainly not found this a vale of rest. 
The other nun has a sin-haunted face, and, with 
her head pushed forward and hands hard 
clenched, seems straining her large eyes to read 
whether you are not conscious of the secret that 
oppresses her. It is a hateful face this, one you 
cannot get rid of ; but whether Mr. Millais in- 
tended to convey this sin-stricken aspect, or in his 
literalism has merely intensified the peculiar 
expression of his model, we cannot tell, as 
we confess to not being able to grasp fully 
the purport of the picture. As a painting, 
‘The Vale of Rest’ will vex Mr. Millais’s 
ancient admirers to the very heart. Instead of 
minute imitation and needle-point finish, the 
execution is throughout broad, and even slovenly. 
The low line of wall which goes across the picture 
from left to right, dividing it into two nearly 
equal portions, is in method of painting as great a 
contrast as can well be conceived to the wall 
which was so obtrusive a feature in his ‘ Huguenot.’ 
But his breadth is not the breadth of nature : but 
as thoroughly conventional as that of any painter 
of the ante-pre-Raphaelite school. And in his 
other picture, ‘Spring,’ though the apple-blossoms 
are carefully drawn and painted, there is an 
equal absence of that peculiar stippled work which 
was so remarkable in his early painting. He has 
indeed here, in the faces of the eight girls who 
are pic-nicking in the orchard, mingled, as of 
old, pink, white, purple, yellow, and green, in 





569 
order to produce the healthy hue of youth; 
but instead of blending them, as in his former 


mode of handling, he has merely smeared them 
coarsely together, so that, with the intense red of 
the lips, there is produced as disagreeable a series 
of flesh tints as was probably ever brought 
together on one canvas since the invention of 
painting—the canvases of David and one or two 
of his followers perhaps excepted. And the fea- 
tures of the octave of little lasses are pretty nearly 
as unlovely as their carnations. Their features 
are too old for their forms ; ill-temper is stamped 
on each countenance. There is some variety in 
their ugliness, but the prevalent type is charac- 
terised by a projecting lower jaw. Several of 
them have the long dishevelled hair common to 
almost all Mr. Millais’s early damsels; but, 
curiously enough, whilst he used to make his 
English girls all red-haired, now he is paintin 
Scottish lasses he seems to have pretty we 
eschewed the ruddy hue. We cannot, however, 
compliment him on any improvement in hair 
ange ; coarser and less lustrous hair has seldom 
een seen. As was to be expected, the landsca 
in each picture is better than the figures. The 
apple-blossoms are hardly equal to the antici- 
patory reports, but they are the best part of ‘ The 
Spring :’ it must have been a rare season, how- 
ever, when Mr. Millais saw such a profusion of 
leaves, or leaves of so deep a green, on apple trees 
in blossom. But we might go on almost without 
end with this minute criticism, for the pictures 
seem to have been painted with the intention of 
—— censure, so eo eccentric is a 
arge proportion of each. We incline to regard 
them in fact as an experiment. Mr. Millais is 
impatient of faint praise or blame. ° He loves to 
create a sensation. He first startled the art- 
world by his pre-Raphaelite heresy; but the 
novelty of pre-Raphaelitism is worn off. Imitators 
surpass their original in bizarrerie ; and so their 
leader throws aside his grim motley to astonish 
beholders by donning one of a wholly different 
cut, but no less extravagant. This is a process 
that may be many times repeated, but for the 
sake of Art we trust that Mr. Millais may rest 
content with what he has achieved in this way ; 
and, ere it be too late, set himself seriously to 
inquire how he may paint so as to secure a cele- 
brity that shall be permanent, and not depend on 
the fickle tongue of fashion, or the interested 
applause of a clique. 

te ‘The Night before Naseby’ (40) Mr. Egg 
has represented Cromwell in his tent, praying. 
He is kneeling by a chair, on which his sword is 
laid as a support to the Bible opened before him ; 
his hands are clasped, and his eyes directed 
heavenwards. Cromwell's tent occupies the 
right half of the picture; on the other half is 
the open country (very like the battle-field), 
dotted over with the tents of the Puritan army, 
a group of the buff-coats being seen at a little 
distance engaged in holding a prayer-meeting. 
The picture is conceived in an excellent spirit, 
yet we cannot but think that if Mr. Egg had 
dwelt longer on the conception, he would have 
come to the conclusion that such a subject was 
hardly fitted for the painter. The mind can well 
conceive of Cromwell as thus engaged on so solemn 
a night. But, though he was ready enough to 
lead the prayers of his followers, he was not a 
man to parade his private devotions; and in 
order that he may thus be seen, Mr. Egg is con- 
strained to set wide open the entrance to his 
tent, and by the lighted lamp to make the in- 
terior fully visible. If this objection, however, 
be set aside, we must award the picture a high 
place. The tone is, throughout, grave, almost 
solemn. All is still, but you feel that it 
is the stillness which precedes the storm. 
The expression of Cromwell is fervent, but not 
overstrained. The colour is sombre almost to 
monotony. A striking effect is produced by 
making the great black branch of a tree cut sharply 
against the fall moon, the light of which is direetl 
contrasted with that of the lamp. Though st 
not very neat, the handling is a t improve- 
ment on that of some of Mr. Lag previous 
pictures. He would, however, do well to compare 
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with-his own painting (not, of course, with a view | fingers, for example, are open to question, and in 
to imitation) the dexterous execution of Mr. | colour the erude blue of the distant sea is neither 
Phillip’s ‘ Huff’ (63), which hangs not far off. In | right in itself nor in harmony with the rest of the 
this Mr. Phillip has painted the gay dresses of his | picture. j ; 

Spanish ladies in a way that would charm the| Mr, Ward’s small picture of ‘ Marie Antoinette 
most exacting donna. The swimming eyes of the | listening to the Act of Accusation, the day before 
slighted maja are also excellently painted, but the | her trial’ (125), is but a poor specimen of his 


rest of the face is hardly so good. Altogether the | pencil, and it is one of a class of which we have | 


‘Huff’ is so excellent a painting that it is im- | now had more than enough. The shadows are 
ssible not to regret that so much skill has not | blacker, the painting coarser, the whole cast more 
n exerted on a more fruitful theme. Mr. | conventional than in any of his previous works of 
Phillip is about to return to his favourite Seville ; | this class. Mr. Ward will do well to return 
we wish him a pleasant journey and a speedy | without delay to homely English themes. If he 
return with some fresh sketches and new subjects. | does not take heed he will, at no very distant 
‘The Coast of Cornwall, near the Land’s End—a | day, find that without knowing how he has drifted 
dismasted ship towed by a steamer’ (70), F. R. | into hopeless mannerism. Mr. Herbert is another 
Lee, -R.A., is a vigorous picture of a striking piece | of our academicians who are persevering in a 
of coast scenery, heightened in effect by a stormy | doubtful course. It is impossible not to recog- 
sea, and the incident mentioned in the title. The | nise in his ‘Mary Magdalen, with Spices, ap- 
waves are wildly tossed, the rocks strangely riven. | proaching the Tomb of our Lord’ (165), fervid 
Both are cleverly painted, but the waves are not | religious feeling, and the evidence of careful 
ofithe true sea green, the rocks are of clay, and | study; but at the same time it is equally 
the whole seems scarcely enough studied. But | impossible to divest oneself .of the feeling 
even if more skilfully painted, the canvas would | that the picture is unreal and ‘unspontaneous, 
be too large for the subject. Mr. Lee’s other picture | But Mr. Herbert tells us that, elaborate and 
in this room, ‘My Cottage near the Brook’ (270), is | finished as it seems, it is but a preparatory 
more in his usual manner, and is a very pleasant | ‘‘study for part of a picture of the holy women 
work. Mr. Creswick’s ‘Coming Summer’ isa large | passing at daybreak over the place of crucifixion ;” 
picture, and, though it cannot be exactly described | so that there is time to reconsider to some extent, 
as in his usual manner, is still one of a class | the mode of treatment, and the possibility of sub- 
familiar to his admirers. Across the foreground | stituting somewhat more Orientalism in the place 
runs a shallow stream, through which a country | of the present Germanism of character. Such a 
girl is driving her horse on the way to market ; | picture, executed on so large a scale, ought to be 
yond, in the centre of the picture, is a group of | a grand addition to our limited gallery of works 
trees, thinly covered as yet with spring foliage ; | of elevated religious art. 
in'the distance on the left is a stretch of open Of more manageable dimensions is another work 
country ; on the right a rural village. Over head | no less elevated in character by another acade- 
is a quiet gray sky, which accounts for the cold | mician, Mr. W. Dyce, ‘The Good Shepherd’ 
hue of the scenery. Every part is painted with | (174). Nothing can exceed the deliberate 
great care, and Mr. Creswick has succeeded in | earnestness of purpose which every line of this 
roducing a very pleasant and thoroughly English | picture manifests. From the head of our Lord 
aieren His ‘Village Bridge’ (8) is also a | to the meanest floweret at his feet, every part is 
pleasing landscape, but much smaller and less | carefully studied and diligently elaborated. It is 
pretentious. In both of them there is a little too | very difficult to estimate such a work fairly in a 
much neglect of the lesser ramifications of the | crowded gallery, where it is not only impossible 
trees : where the foliage is so thin the spray must | to consider it without interruption, but where it 
be more noticeable. Not unworthy to be placed | is surrounded by every variety of discordant 
alongside of Mr. Creswick’s is the landscape of | subject and unfavourable circumstance. But, 
Mr. Dawson, ‘Ousely Bells, on the Thames near | with a full perception of the painter’s conscien- 
Windsor,’ a work quite right in feeling and tone, | tious carrying out of his idea, we have been 
but unnecessarily loaded with colour, and un- | unable to bring ourselves to really admire the 
pleasantly woolly in touch. Thereisnogaininan | result. There is a degree of conventionalism 
oil picture looking as though it were worked in | about the principal figure, a hardness in the de- 
worsted. Another noteworthy landscape in this | lineation, and a blackness in the colour, which 
room is the ‘Twilight’ of Mr. Oakes, in which | prevent the work fairly seizing hold of one’s sym- 
the' minutie is not so prominent, and the colour | pathies. But we hope that the fault lies in our im- 
richer than is customary with him. pressions and feelings, for it is a work of an order 
‘ Warrior Poets of the South of Europe con- | we so seldom see commenced and carried through 
teiding in Song’ (82), by F. R. Pickersgill, | with honest directness of purpose, that we should 
Tepresents a troubadour chanting, harp in hand, | be glad to believe that it was as really fine a 
a song of love and chivalry, before a bevy of seven | picture as it certainly deserves to be. Mr. Cope’s 
fair ladies, who, we may suppose, have constituted | ‘ Cordelia receiving intelligence of her father’s 
themselves a court of love. Behind the poct | ill-treatment by her sisters’ (193), is in a less 
stands his competitor awaiting his turn; in the | severe manner. Indeed Mr. Cope has lavished 
distance a couple of ee are running a friendly | on the scene a more than opera-like gaiety of 
tilt. Careful study of the works of Giorgione has | colour. Yet there is something very sweet in 
enabled Mr. Pickersgill to reproduce something of | Cordelia’s tearful face, and the countenance of her 
‘the ‘tone and colour of old Italia. His ladies, | younger attendant is full of expression. But.as a 
— in form and feature, have much of the | whole the picture will neither satisfy the student 
e type. The painting evinces patient |.of Shakspere, nor the thoughtful art-critic. 
study of the masters of the best period of Italian Immediately under Mr. Dyce’s ‘Good Shepherd’ 
painting, and great mastery over the materials of | hangs a picture which the visitor should stoop to 
the art. A few years ago.a work like this would | examine, ‘ England and Italy,’ by Mrs. Jane Hay 
have been accounted a great success. Now we | (173). The picture may be considered .as -an 
liave'become more exacting, and ask for purpose | allegory—the scene Italy. ‘‘Two boys, one of 
in a-picture, anid the evidence of original thought. | English type, the other an Italian boy of the 
Regarded solely from the artist’s point of view, | people,” are standing on the edge of a quarry. 
this work is a very beautiful one; but if it be | A shapeless block of stone on which one 
looked at as an effort of imaginative art, a visible | has scratched the words ‘“‘liberdtd, equalita, 
representation of a poetic thought, an original | fraternita,” lies at their feet and indicates the 
poem in forms and colours instead of words, | thought of the picture. The English boy leans 
it is not so satisfactory. And whilst we praise |in an easy careless attitude on the shoulder 
the technical part, we must be understood | of his companion, an olive branch which ‘he trails 
to do so (Mr. Pickersgill having attained | playfully on the ground symbolising apparently 
to the highest dignity in British Art, and his trust in eful efforts. On the 
challen, 
‘work:of such a character) with some reservation : 
‘the ‘pose and the drawing of the lady on the | people of Italy. Beyond the boy, ‘lies.the Val 
right, who is resting her head on the tips of her | d’ Arno, smiling Bh in-the soft sunshine, ‘The 











other | 
ging criticism by the production of a| hand, the firmly-planted feet, and dogged face of | most part the masters who have passed away have 
the Italian boy, seem to typify the attitade of.the | found worthy successors; more than one of the 


| two boys are admirably contrasted, and with the 


surrounding accessories convey with sufficient clear. 
ness the artist’s idea. But apartaltogether from the 
allegory, the picture is a singularly pleasing one ; 
| while the execution is refined, chaste, and finished’ 
The landscape, painted in the Val d’Amo, ig 
redolent of the sunny South; the boys make in 
themselves a charming picture. No. 13, ‘A Bo 
in Florentine Costume of the fifteenth century, 
wandering along a pathway in Tuscany,’ by the 
same artist, is equally worthy of examination, Ip 
this the landscape, painted in the same lovely 
valley, is even more beautiful than the other, 
though from its lowness of tone, and being placed 
in immediate juxta-position with the strong 
colours of Mr. Millais’s ‘ Vale of Rest,’ it at the 
first glance seems somewhat over sombre. These 
pictures we have noticed particularly, because 
they are by a new hand, and bya lady; and 
because they evince a quiet earnestness of thought 
and a disciplined maturity of style extremely rare 
in a debutant. 

Two other young painters, but painters not 
unknown to fame, also have in this room works 
that will advance their reputation. In ‘The 
Draught Players’ (209), by J. Clark, representing 
‘‘the old man as beaten by the boy,” the puzzled 
look of the grandfather and the triumphant ex- 
pression of the boy are rendered with a rare felicity. 
The attitude of the mother looking on is worthy of 
Edouard Frere. Mr. Clark has, we are glad to 
notice, paid more attention to the accessories of 
this picture than before ; the cradle with the violin 
laid carelessly across it, and the dog sleeping on 
his side, are quite Wilkie-like in feeling. Ordi- 
narily we are not admirers of Mr. J. Campbell’s 
hard, flat manner, but this year the head of ‘Our 
Village Clockmaker solving a problem’ (14), 
seems to us a work of real genius, and the whole 
figure is worthy of the head. _It.is too bad that so 
small a picture and so good a one should have 
been hung in so bad a place. We commend these 
two works to the attention of Mr. Smith, who in his 
‘New Boy’ (219), shows that he has a painter-like 
feeling and sufficient dexterity, though he has not 
yet learned how to discriminate between smooth- 
ness and finish. Mr. Hardy is another painter in 
the same Websterian line, who is parting with his 
natural vigour for a namby-pamby polish ; yethis 
‘Foreign Guest’ (124), an Italian organist with 
his monkey entering a country cottage, is not with- 
out some excellent qualities. 

Sir Edwin Landseer has three pictures in the 
East Room. ‘Doubtful Crumbs,’ as we said last 
week, is as fine in its way as anything he ever 
painted. The head and paws of the sleeping 
mastiff are full of nature’s own subtle modulations 
of colour, while the pose, the peering anxious 
look, and the rough coat of the terrier are as 
near perfection as perhaps the animal-painter 
can approach. His large picture of ‘The Stag 
Taking to the Water’ (175) is less refined in 
execution, and somewhat painful in subject. Yet 
Snyders would have rejoiced at the painting of 
the open mouth and hanging tongue of the stag, 
and the head of Oscar. The long roll of the wave 
—an unmistakeable lake wave—is also put in 
with a masterly hand. The other, picture, ‘The 
Prize Calf,’ is a bright, cheerfully-painted little 
work, but one of a kind only his pencil could 
make us wish to see painted. 

The other pictures in this East Room we must 
leave till next week. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Despite the war, the dissolution, and the 
Academy dinner, there was a great gathering of 
Art notabilities last Saturday afternoon at the 
pee view of the Exhibition of the Society of 

ainters in Water-Colours ; and the general feel- 
ing seemed to be that the Society, though it had 
reached its fifty-fifth year, showed no symptoms of 
declension. The places of Cattermole and Lewis 
in figures, of Prout in architecture, and perhaps of 
one or two others remain unsupplied ; but for the 





| elders who ‘seemed disposed .to retire from the 


| aetive struggle of life have.in earnest resumed 
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their pencils; the younger members are strenu- 


ously endeavouring to catch the public eye, and 
the result is one of the most pleasing and satisfac- 
tory exhibitions we have had in Pall Mall East for 

many 2 year. 
The president, Mr. F. Tayler, contributes the 
st and most ambitious semi-historical picture 


Conventicle : the subject suggested by Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tale of ‘‘ Old Mortality.” > A little con- 
gation of Covenanters have been surprised up 
among the mountains, and are now being brought 
down prisoners under an escort of Claverhouse’s 
y troopers. The gray-haired minister, 
some of the old people, the bairns and two or 
three sonsie lasses are in pony-carts ; a manacled 
Highlander trudges gloomily along on foot, his 
wife with a child in her arms cheering him ; the 
soldiers ride carelessly on either side, the com- 
mander of the escort, a gay young cavalier, keep- 
ing a little apart. The scene is full of animation ; 
the soldiers are not lay figures, but living men 
riding living horses ; the various groups, pictu- 
ue in themselves, are picturesquely disposed ; 
the colour is bright ; the whole attractive. But 
it will not we fear stand any very rigid scrutiny. 
It is a clever, picturesque composition; but it 
isnot a satisfactory representation of a grave 
scene like this. It lacks the sentiment—the 
historical or the poetic conception, and the 
artistic development — essential to the subject. 
There is much clever execution, little individuality 
ofcharacter. Mr. Tayler has some other pictures 
which are noteworthy as illustrating his versa- 
tility. No. 239, ‘Roosting Time,’ represents the 
inmates of a poultry-yard at the parting hour. 
One sober old chanticleeer as he is on the last 
round of the ladder by which he is reaching his 
chamber-door, is giving a parting cheer in reply 
to a long-legged comrade below who is raising 
himself on tip-toe in the effort to send forth a 
louder challenge; a peacock is giving his tail its 
dest'sweep as he struts off with my lady hen 
y his side ; the turkey is swelling himself out in 
fear that he shall not receive due attention; the 
ducks are snatching a hasty last mouthful, and 
amattendant maiden is standing by the open door 
evidently as anxious as the attendants at a very 
different evening assemblage to have all away to 
their several quarters as soon as possible. Mr. 
Tayler has, in this ‘picture, painted poultry as 
deverly as he usually paints dogs and ponies, and 
with as much knowledge of their respective habits 
asthough he had an interest in a poultry-yard. 
Another picture by him is a very charming little 
landscape, ‘Broadford Bay, Isle of Skye,’ (275), 
with a drove of cattle in the foreground ; had 
the clouds been better drawn, little would have 
been left to be desired. ‘Coming Home—Scene 
in Caithness’ (35) is a careless portrait of a lady 
Mling her horse. 
ilst the merit of bravest daring must be 
g@tanted to Mr. Taylor, that of succeeding best 
must be awarded to Mr. F. W. Burton, whose 
‘Widow of Wéhlm’ is one of the most exquisite 
water-colour drawings of its class we remember to 
have seen. Nothing can be more simple than 
the conception, nothing better than the way in 
Which it is carried out. The widow is kneeling 
in the church with her little girl beside her ; only 
one other worshipper is there, and she is at a 
distant altar. The interest of the picture arises 
from the-admirably expressive yet unaffected pose 
of the mother and child, and the sweet expression 
of their faces, The widow is regarding, with 
reddened. eyes and a slightly anxious look, her 
gu, who has turned its hepPy unconscious 
to gaze after something that has caught its 
attention, but whose little dey remain clasped 
in the attitude of prayer. Both expressions are 
excellently rendered : the mother is not beautiful, 
but full of feeling, the child’s is one of those 
lovely faces that can belong only to its happy 
age. And then the execution is as careful and 
as excellent as the conception and expression 
are fine. Every part is carried just to the point of 
finish in which all appearance of manipulation is 
lost, leaving the spectator to think only of the 
subject without having his attention for a moment 


| with having well considered the effect it would 
| produce. 
jn the room (72), ‘Scotch Prisoners taken at a | 





called aside to the painter. The colour is true, 
mellow, and harmonious ; the draperies are well 
cast. Perhaps a captious observer might object 
to the extent of green curtain, but it has-a certain 
value, and we are disposed to credit the painter 


Mr. Burton’s other pictures are all 
painted with equal care, though none is of equal 
importance with this. His ‘Tyrolese Boys 
Trapping Birds’ (282), is a charming rendering of 
children engaged in a serious play; and the 
imitative skill he shows in the peeled trunk of the 
tree and the herbage of the foreground, might | 
well excite the envy of a botanical draughtsman. 
In his ‘Apple Girl’ (266), (to which, though a 
German girl, he need not have given a German 
title), he has we fear somewhat too much idealised 
one who was no doubt a very pretty maiden ; but he 
has anyhow made of her a beautiful drawing. 
His little landscape study (60), and the view ‘In 
St. Eucharius Chapel, Nuremberg,’ (75), excellent 
in themselves, are even more valuable as evidences 
of the painter’s observant habits and conscientious | 
study. 
‘The Sizar and Ballad-Singer’ (140), by F. W. | 
Topham, represents Goldsmith, when a sizar at | 
Dublin, listening to a girl singing one of the bal- | 
lads he has written for the ‘* Reindeer Repository,” | 
to keep himself from starving, and rewarding the 
girl with one of the five shillings he has just re- 
ceived for it. Goldsmith, awkward in youth as 
when a man, is ably conceived, and the Irish 
street life is very characteristically given. But it 
is not easy to judge from either singer or listener 
whether the song is a sad or a merry one—the 
laughing mouth and eyes of the pretty damsel 
peeping over the old man’s shoulder seeming to 
contradict the sombre faces of the major part of 
the crowd. In No. 26, ‘Spanish Gossip,’ Mr. 
Topham has given us a very different street scene, 
but we cannot help suspecting that he carried his 
Irish recollections with him to Spain. The Spanish 
girl (whose bust is out of drawing) and her gossip, 
and the boy and girl at cards, there can be little 
doubt are children of the Emerald Isle. But both 
are very admirable pictures, full of life and 
character, and excellent in composition and colour. 
A pair of country scenes, however (215 and 291), 
though of humbler pretensions, are to our thinking 
even better,—fresher, pleasanter, and painted with 
a more evident sense of enjoyment. The girl 
‘Loitering’ in 215 with a lazy carl, is one of the 
happiest figures Mr. Topham ever painted ; and 
she looks hardly less happy when carrying her 
lamb across the stepping stones ‘ Homewards’ in 





91. 

Mr. Gilbert is clever as usual, but as usual 
clever in a stagey, wood-cut style. He so evi- 
dently delights, above everything, in the exercise 
of his curious dexterity, and his admirers so 
evidently delight in it too, that it is hopeless to 
expect he will ever rise above the superficial 
mechanical executant he nowis. Yet there isa 
certain broad humour about his Shaksperian pic- 
tures which makes us wish that he would set him- 
self seriously to the endeavour to become a faithful 
representor of the inner life and thought of Shaks- 
pere’s dramas rather than the mere delineator 
of their properties, or the melodramatic exaggera- 
tor of their farcical features. The best of his 

ictures this year is ‘The Banquet at Lucentio’s 
Frouse’ (182), in which the tapestry at the back is 
wonderfully well painted. The characters are 
caricatures. The best single figure perhaps is the 
Falstaff in the Aguecheek picture, No. 125, which 
contrasts favourably with the Falstaff in his large 
painting at the British Institution. His ‘Tram- 
peter’ (16), though the attitude is hackneyed, 
and the hand as much out of proportion as the 
badly-focussed. hand in an ill-managed photograph, 
is a singularly dexterous piece of broad dashing 
execution. 

The best large finished landscape in the room is 
Mr. Harding’s ‘ Park’ (136), and every admirer of 
the artist will be glad to see him returning with 
so much earnestness of purpose to the material the 
seemed to have abandoned for oil. In this 
picture, Mr. Harding shows at least ‘all that 





mastery over his ‘tools which was ‘always such.a 


charm in his:pictures. But he shows even more 
than his old power in discriminating tree forms 
and foliage : nothing can’well be better than the 
firs near the centre of the picture, and the beeches 
on the right. The picture is a composition, but 
somewhat curiously, the composition divides 
itself into three distinct pictures : the river om 
the left, the rich central landscape, and the path 
to the right into the woodlands. It. is, however,. 
a noble work,—of its kind one of the noblest yet 
produced by our English water-colour school. 
The ‘Valley of Chamouni’ (92) is less to our liking : 
full to overflowing of subject, painted everywhere 
with rare dexterity, but missing entirely that 
crowning excellence—the art which conceals art. 
Curious in every respect is the contrast between 
the clear sharp definition of every object and the 
bright distinct colouring of Harding’s landscapes, 
and the broad, blotted, indefinite forms and hues 
of the veteran David Cox. Yet in both the 
student of nature will at once recognise, not merely 
the hand of a master, but the result of prolonged 
and close observation, and genuine feeling for 
natural scenery. Cox’s ‘Torrent and Waterfall’ 
(73) is so broad in style, so much at first glance 
like a coarse smeary sketch, made in a storm, that 
many a careless visitor will not probably award it 
a second look. Yet, in truth, it is—notwith- 
standing all the evidence it affords of failing 
mechanical skill—one of the very grandest works 
Cox ever produced, perhaps the grandest repre- 
sentation of a torrent swollen by violent raims 
ever produced by any painter in water-colours. 
Anyone who has stood beside such a scene in such 
weather must recognise its truth in every quiver- 
ing curve of the rushing water, in the heavy crash 
of the falling mass, in the whiri and eddy and 
impetuous uncertainty of the entire torrent. And 
the young artist will do well to observe how 
this majesty of effect is produced. An ordinary 
painter would have covered a large proportion of 
the surface with white foam ; Cox has not a speck 
of white the size of a pea in the whole picture. He 
has felt that under such a sky, and with freshets 
pouring down from the mossy fells on every side, 
white foam would not be seen. And with the 
key given by the -water, every other part of 
the picture is in perfect harmony. The rocks are 
noble in form, shattered and worn in surface, but 
they are subservient to the resistless stream ; the 
trees are ill-drawn, but they impress the eye much 
as trees so seen would. The uncertain blue of the 
distanee, the ‘‘dirty” sky, are alike in keeping. 
Seen from near.the opposite end of the room, the 
effect of the whole scene is as marvellous in its 
power and truth as the most powerful stotm-draw- 
ing of Turner’s ; looked at near-at-hand, its appa- 
rently accidental production is as surprising. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC, 
—— © 

Sr. James’s THEATRE.—This hapless theatre 
is becoming every year more and more a 
associated with that class of speculations whi 
bear upon their front the brand of critical reproba- 
tion, and which the first glance informs us ‘are 
doomed inevitably to be shunned by the -honest, 
the sane, and the paying portions of the, public. 
What ‘‘insane ‘root t taketh the reaser 
prisoner” can M. Sampson, whoever that-benighted 
individual may’be, have .partaken. of, that‘he has 
seen any other prospect for the: wretched troupe ‘of 
third-rate or superannuated mimes whom she has 
led into the wilderness of King Street, St. James's, 
than profitless audiences of refugees compatriotic- 
ally and ineffectually performing the office .of 
claqueurs unremunerated? When Mr. Mitchell 
has found it far more healthy for the state of his 
annual balance to give up the honours of directing 
a series of French plays which presented to the 
London public the cream of the Parisian stage 5 
when such names as Rachel, Plessis, Albert, Rose 
Cheri, Dejazet, Regnier, Lemaitre, Bouffé, Ravel, 
did not constitute metal sufficiently attractive to 
ensure a compensation to the labour, anxiety, and 
expenditure of the speculator, or even to indemnify 
him from. loss, what can the immeasurably inferior 
entertainment now offered, on’ the -self-same scene 
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of those departed glories, meet. but with the most 
disastrous neglect? There is not the faintest 
gleam of hope for the affair, and it is wilful blind- 
ness, and absolute cruelty as well, to continue 
with it another week, unless indeed the adventure, 
as is seldom the case, is supported by sufficient 
capital and integrity withal, to secure a fulfil- 
ment of the contracts entered into with the several 
members of the company, independently of the 
success with which their endeavours may be 
crowned. 





Royau ITautAN OrperRA.—The rentrée of Sig. 
Mario, in excellent voice and condition, gave a 
cial interest to the first performance of 
igoletto, on Tuesday night. The prince of 
Italian tenors was, no doubt, moved to extra 
exertion by the rivalry over the way ; but what- 
ever the incitement, he triumphantly demon- 
strated that a Giuglini and a Mongini combined 
would not make a Mario. Never was “ La donna 
e mobile” delivered with more exquisite grace and 
nonchalance. Mdme. Lotti’s Gilda surprised us. 
She has not (and never can have) the ‘‘ agilita” 
of her immediate predecessor—the much regretted 
Mdme. Bosio—but she has warmth, and life, and 
passion, and a lovely voice into the bargain. Her 
cavatina was well delivered, her duet with the 
Duke still better, her duet with Rigoletto best of 
all, The Court buffoon of Sig. Ronconi has not 
been surpassed in our time, as an impressive, 
characteristic, and masterly demonstration of 
histrionic genius ; nor could substitutes easily be 
found for Mdme. Didiée in Maddalena, and Sig. 
Tagliafico in Sparafucile. Except that Mdme. 
Lotti was some steps behind Mdme. Bosio, Sig. 
Verdi's opera was never more effectively given. 
Rigoletto was repeated on Thursday. 


This evening Mdme. Grisi makes her first 
appearance as Valentine in the Huguenots ; and 
on Thursday next the long-expected Mdme. Penco 
will be heard in that very new and edifying opera, 
La Traviata. Mr. Gye has, we hear, engaged 
Miss Louisa Pyne to play the chief part in 
Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérmel. 





Drury Lane ITALIAN OrERA.—Malle. Tietjens 
is just the singer for Mr. E. T. Smith’s enterprise. 
She possesses a magnificent soprano voice and 
immense dramatic energy. Her vocal execution 
is vigorous, animated, and brilliant, if not pre- 
cisely what is termed ‘‘finished ;” she can carry 
the crowd with her, and at the same time win the 
admiration of the initiated. Her acting is ona 
par with her singing—bold, broad, and showy, 
everything, indeed, but refined. As Lucrezia 
Borgia (in the opera of that name), on Tuesday 
night, she literally stormed the house. Never 
was citadel attacked with more decision or carried 
with greater promptitude. The cavatina, ‘‘Com’ 
e bello,” the cabaletta of which was completely 
smothered in fidriture, at once established the 
success of Mdme. Tietjens; and thence to the 
end of the opera her triumph went on in- 
creasing. Never was success more decided. 
Malle. Tietjens may not be the ideal Lucrezia, 
imagined (in contempt of history) by Victor Hugo, 
and set to music by Donizetti; but she has an 
veo, som notion of the personage belonging entirely 
to her self; and this she is able—thanks to her 
—_— physical resources—to realise in perfection. 

dile. Guarducci disappointed general expectation. 
Her Maffeo Orsini was busy and restless, but 
neither individual nor characteristic. She was 
encored in ‘Il Segreto;” but the admirably 
sustained and modulated trillo of Alboni was 
not there, nor the saucy defiance with which the 
popular brindist is dashed off by that accomplished 
singer. Never was the part of Gennaro sung 
with more refinement or acted with less nature 
than by Sig. Giuglini, whose ‘Di pescatore” 
‘was perfection, but whose death-scene was equally 
exaggerated and untruthful. Sig. Badiali’s Duke 
‘was a very ordinary exhibition, although he gave 
his cavatina, with spirit and correctness. It is a 

ity for Mr. Smith that his barytone should not 
e some five-and-twenty years younger. The 
opera was efficiently represented on the whole, 











and nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the 
audience for Mdlle. Tietjens. 

Mdile. Balfe appeared as Lucia, in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, on Wednesday, and in many re- 
= created a more lively impression than in 
the Sonnambula. The performance, nevertheless, 
of Donizetti’s popular work was anything rather 
than satisfactory. Either Sig. Mongini is not con- 
valescing, or he is not the singer we had been 
persuaded to anticipate. His Edgardo, some few 
passages excepted, was at the best an exaggerated 
—- of the part. Less straining and more 
careful singing would have been to the pur- 
pose. The other characters may be passed over 
in silence. The audience, as usual, were not 
merely indulgent but warm towards Malle. Balfe, 
who in the mad scene of Lucy achieved the 
triumph of the evening. 

On Thursday another new singer, Mdlle. 
Sarolta, is to make her appearance as Violetta in 
the Traviata. 





MusicaL Notes oF THE WEEK.—This past 
week has been chiefly signalised by the per- 
formances of Herr Joseph Joachim—beyond com- 
parison the greatest violinist living, whether as 
**classic” or virtuoso. At the concert of the old 
(and tottering) Philharmonic Society he played 
a new concerto of his own, and a Chaconne by 
John Sebastian Bach. The concerto—imagined 
and composed after the Zukunft model—was not 
very successful. The Chaconne, on the other hand, 
produced a furore. In both instances the play- 
ing of Herr Joachim was incomparable. The 
symphonies were Haydn’s in E flat (No. 8), 
and Beethoven’s in D (No. 2); the overtures were 
Weber's Ruler of the Spirits, and Mozart's 
Zauberflite. Madame Bishop sang Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Infelice,” Sig. Belletti, an air by Mozart. Pro- 
fessor Sterndale Bennett remains at his post as 
conductor. 


The Posthumous Quartets of Beethoven are, in 
their kind, among the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the musical art, and among the whole 
catalogue there is not one more original, profound, 
and absorbing, than the E flat (Op. 127), intro- 
duced at the first quartet concert of Herr Joseph 
Joachim, on Wednesday night (Willis’s Rooms). 
The coadjutors of the great Teutonic fiddler were 
Herr Ries, Mr. Webb, and Sig. Piatti. The 
execution was perfect in the fullest acceptation of 
the word. The other quartets were No. 11, 
(eleven) in F minor, with which the concert 
began, and No. 9, in F—dedicated to Count 
Rasoumowsky—with which it terminated. These 
see eg have been instituted by Herr 

oachim with the express purpose of affording 
the musical public an opportunity of hearing the 
later quartets of Beethoven, which are much too 
little ka and in which the Director of the 
Musical Union has hitherto shown little contidence. 
They are likely to attract all the London amateurs. 

Herr Leopold de Meyer played on Tuesday, at 
the first concert of the Musical Union, held in 
St. James’s Hall. His success was most brilliant, 
and the more entirely merited, since he proved 
himself by that one performance the most 
finished virtuoso of the day. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society gave Judas Mac- 
cabeeus on Wednesday, in Exeter Hall, before 
a densely crowded audience. The choruses were 
for the most part admirable. The principal effect 
of the evening, however, was produced by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, in the air, ‘‘ Sound an alarm,” 
which he never sang with greater energy and 
power of declamation. 





Among recent artistic arrivals may be mentioned 
that of Mdme. Clara Schumann, the pianist. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


False and True. By the Hon. Lena Eden, author 
of ‘* Easton and Its Inhabitants.” (L. Booth.) 
We are all of us, it is true, very much wearied 
with the multitudinous subjects from ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” ‘‘Don Quixote,” and other 
favourite sources, which for many years were sure to 
supply pictures for the walls of the Royal Academy's 
annual Exhibition. But there are some sub- 
jects, trite, and even commonplace as they may be, 
which never fail of acquiring a certain degree of 
freshness and charm, by the manner in which they 
are handled. So much depends upon that same 
manner. Truthfulness to nature cannot fail to 
bestow a power of attraction on any subject how- 

ever hackneyed. 

Now, ‘‘False and True” has little in the 
materials of its subject that has not been sketched, 
and painted, and hung up on the novel publisher's 
exhibition for the season, time out of mind. The 

oung ‘‘swell” about town, who courts the 
eiress to repair his dilapidated fortunes, proves 
‘*false,” by paying his addresses to another more 
attractive young woman, is detected, foiled, and 
obliged to catch at the ‘‘fair, fat, and forty” 
tradesman’s widow, with a plum, to save himself 
from ruin—the jealous, morose lover, who will not 
show to the object of his adoration that passion 
which the reader sees at once, and wonders nobody 
else sees—the timid, retiring lover, who shrinks 
from avowing even to himself his attachment toa 
rich heiress, while he himself is poor, both of whom 
rove ‘‘true,’—are subjects which have figured 
efore the public again and again. But the 
authoress in her new combination of the well- 
known forms has contrived to give them a truth- 
fulness, and a reality, that bestows on them, in 
‘*False and True,” if not exactly the charm of 
novelty, at least that of freshness. Not only has 
she avoided all weariness in their reproduction, 
but she has enveloped them with an interest, 
which, under the circumstances, reflects the 
highest credit on her heart. 
fost of the personages who figure in this 
amusing little novel are also well-known types 
and characters that have strutted on many and 
many a stage before. But by the same power of 
truthfulness, the authoress has invested them all 
with an unusual capacity for attraction. They 
are none of them carelessly smeared portraits— 
still less unreal fancy sketches. Were we not 
afraid that we should convey an impression of 
hardness and harshness in Gilinieation. we should 
say that they are not pictures but photographs. 
But there is a finished roundness even in the most 
sketchy forms, and a delicacy of colouring that go 
away from thecomparison. Like photographs, how- 
ever, they give us the conviction that they are, at 
all events, a part and portion of the living thing, 
its shadow, its reflection in a mirror, its unmis- 
takeable effigy. That they are photographed from 
the life admits of not a moment’s doubt. The 
authoress may disclaim the fact—most probably 
will. But without desiring to be discourteous to 
a lady, we must say that we should find it very 
difficult to believe her. If novel-writers will 
resent such palpable and unmistakeable realities 
‘or the entertainment of their readers, they must 
take the consequences. ; 

We were inclined, at first, to take exception 
at the many episodical characters that appeat 
throughout the story, as encumbering its action. 
But, as we went on in our amusing task, we 
found that they added once more so much to the 
truthfulness and reality of the scenes described, 
that in so far they became vital portions of the 

lcevas has bestowed the same 


ground as to her foreground figures. Without 
over-hard Pre-Raphaelite distinctness in their 
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makers in London and Birmingham. The quantity 
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ensable accessories in the general picture, where, 
Tike well-drilled ‘‘ supers” in a play, they add to 
the interest of the ensemble without stiffly encum- 
So where we fancied we had 
found a blemish, we are inclined now to see an 
admirable exercise of true art. 
Another evidence of truthfulness, which adds to 
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the interest of ‘‘ False and True,” may be found 
in the drawing-room and country-hall scenes with 
which a tale of ‘‘ High Life” (as we suppose life 
in Belgravia and in baronial halls, with lords and 
ladies, and rich heiresses, and young exquisites 
more or less belonging to the fleur des pois, must 
pe called) naturally abounds. These at once bear 
the stamp of truth to the “‘life,” and are 
evidently depicted by one who well knows the 
locale she paints. The photographic impression 
has here again its peculiar influence. Not that 
we are wearied by no other events than those of 
Morning Post notoriety. We have startling inci- 
dent enough to carry the reader through a certain 

of excitement and mystery, although the 
interest may be again of a species frequently 
adopted by novel writers, ever since lost heirs 
were devised for purposes of fiction. 

Amidst the many personages whom we greet as 
old acquaintances coming before us again in enter- 
taining forms there are two, however, whom we 
must not fail to mention as ranging above the 
common order, and blooming with « certain blush 
ofnovelty. One of these is the coveted heiress, 
Pamela Dynely, the capricious spoiled child of 
fortune, que, original, self-willed, regardless 
of conventionalism, but yet so loveable. There is 
no mistaking the pains taken with this peculiar 

. With less tact and art she might have been 

itively disagreeable. From an able hand she 

mes a Charming heroine. The other is the 
half imbecile, old Mr. St. Maur, the man without 
memory, who dreams himself the possessor of 
wealth lost for ever. Without that ‘‘ labour of 
love,” which sheds a halo even over distasteful 
figures, the poor half-witted man might have 
become as insufferable as he is now an object of 
sad but pleasant interest. 

For those who seek the charm of amusement 
fora leisure hour, rather than the excitement of 
novelty, ‘* False and True” may be recommended 
asa story sure of offering that charm and fully 
repaying those who seek the pleasant solace of 
fiction in its pages. 





Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Reade. (Triibner.) 

Tus very clever sketch from life is composed out 
of the not altogether unused characters of ‘a 
young lady of beauty and distinction,” who comes 
ofage during the progress of the story—her two 
guardians, one of whom is an ancient country 
— great at pedigrees, the other a parvenu 
er equally great at commercial affairs, and 
vided with a ‘‘managing” wife—and three, 
jour or five aspirants, of whom No. 1 is the pet 
of guardian the first, and is like him a country 
gentleman of ancient family ; No. 2 a protegé of 
ian the second, and like him a banker; 

0. 8, a diawling officer, built on the same lines 
as Lord Verisopht, who only proposes ‘‘out of 
civility” because he ‘‘really thought” the young 
lady who had been using him as a provocative 
“‘was spooney on him ;” No. 4, a youthful rela- 
tive who bolts for the North Pole with a comrade 
on the very slight provocation of not finding a 
satisfactory dinner preparing for him in the 
hursery ; and No. 5, mate of an Indiaman who, in 
the end, wins the day on the strength of certain 
sterling qualities of heart, as well as of some 
startling accomplishments of head, among which 
laying on the fiddle in such sort as to set his 
learars weeping is the most prominent. The sub- 
ordinate characters are an Amazonian nurse 
whose feelings and affections are as powerful and 
as her frame, and a waspish little sister of 

lover the fifth. Out of these materials Mr. Reade 
succeeded in constructing a tale which has, 
and professes to have, little or no plot beyond the 
scheming of the two guardians, or rather of the 
country gentleman guardian and the other’s wife, 
for a se settlement in life of their ward, 
but which merely serves as a vehicle for display- 
Ing the author's intimate acquaintance with 
luman nature in a certain sphere, and with the 
Secret springs which set it in motion for good or 
ill. That he has succeeded in this as in his other 
Works in displaying this acquirement in_ its 
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strongest, if not in its most attractive colours, we 
are not disposed to deny, and that. with a smart- 
ness of description and a certain raciness of 
humour which will never be without their charm 
to a large class of readers ; but it has long since 
been observed that, of writers of Mr. Reade’s 
school, there are two distinct classes, the one 
who sketch from life with a vigorous hand, but 
with the obvious intention of laying bare the 
secret impulses of life, in order that those who 
read may mark and profit ; the other who sketch 
from the same source with equal vigour, but with 
an equally obvious intention of merely pointing 
out to the reader how very clever they, the 
authors, are. We should be sorry to class Mr. 
Reade among the latter, but certainly this little 
tale sorely tempts us to do so; there is so much 
that approaches affectation, and that style of 
universal sneering, by which aspiring persons of 
shallow intellect are sometimes wont to impress 
people of still smaller calibre with a vast notion 
of their own wisdom, that we are more than 
tempted to suspect an attempt at ‘‘ show off” all 
through the book. This, however, is the worst 
that can be said of it, unless a somewhat dreary 
dissertation on banking should be added. <A 
future development of the same characters in 
some new combinations is hinted at in the few 
a remarks. We shall look for these in 
hope that, abating none of his acknowledged 
cleverness, the author will, in this coming work, 
think more of his characters and less of himself. 





The Last of the Cavaliers. (Bentley.) 


THE Last of the Cavaliers is none other than John 
Grahame of Claverhouse, to the development of 
whose character, principles, and inner life, the 
novel is devoted, and the other characters in it 
merely subordinated. It is open of course to 
people of all sorts of different shades of opinion to 
construct their own Dundee after their own fashion, 
and to reconcile as they best may the jarrin 
characteristics which have so sorely caomel 
historians. To our own mind the enigma admits 
of a solution sufficiently easy, but which would 
prove but scantly satisfactory to his admirers— 
the novelist among the rest—as it would admit 
many ‘* Whigamore” fanatics to an equal partici- 
pation in certain sentiments and convictions ; with 
the actual historical status of the Viscount, we 
have, however, less to do here than with the way 
in which in the work before us the author's view 
of his character has been worked out ; and, in 
reference to this, we are bound to say in the 
merest fairness, that it is long since the literary 
world has produced a novel so able and so 
thoroughly excellent of its class. Well conceived 
and artistically executed, it abounds in passages 
and scenes of genuine pathos, and rises occasionally 
to the level of true poetry. The pathos of the 
tale hinges chiefly on a childlike and reverential 
attachment formed out of gratitude to the great 
Jacobite leader by a humble minister's daughter 
in reduced circumstances—formed in entire 
ignorance of the fact of ‘‘Claver’se” being a 
married man, and exposing him by a natural 
consequence to temptations and to injurious accu- 
sations which might well have tried the mettle of 
the most self-disciplined saint in the Calendar. 
From all these the ‘‘leal knight” comes forth of 
course unscathed, and the poor girl’s misplaced 
attachment brings about equally of course her pre- 
matureend. The story further serves to introduce 
some excellently executed sketches of what may be 
called type characters of the time. There is a 
earl with all the genuine impetuosity and ro’ 
intensity of feeling belonging to a true Scotch 
nobleman of that period ; a capital group of drink- 
ing, fiery, quarrelsome guardsmen; one or two 
bright sunny specimens of Scotch female aristo- 
cracy ; a fanatic brother, who is all for ‘‘ down wi’ 
Baal ;” the inevitable kindly, rough, honest, humble 
servitor; and many others drawn with a vigorous 
and faithful hand and set in scenery excellently 
illustrative of the Auld Reekie of 1688. We can 
have no hesitation in recommending the ‘‘ Last of 
the Cavaliers” as a work of a very high—if not 
the highest—class of its order. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adam Bede, b; Eliot, 3rd ed. post 8vo. Sls. 6d. 
Adventure of the Goa Fields, olemyy 
Balfour (W.), Lessons from Jesus; or, Teachings of Divine Love, 


Beecher (H. W.), Life Thoughts, Collins's ed. 12mo. 2s. 
Bevan (W. L. id Nicolay (C.), Manual of Geographical Science, 


Vol. 2, 8vo. 15s. 
Blackie (W.G.), Bible History in Connection with General History 
of the World 8vo. 3s. a's 
Black (The) ‘ht ; or, The Unknown Crusader, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Book of Revelation, arranged in Synchronal Columns, 12mo. 2s. 6¢. 
Browne f .), George Barrington, 3 vols. cy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Browne R3, History of Rome to the Fall of the Western Empire, 
me eon 8vo. 10s. 
jutler’s 


of Religion Py, Barnes, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 
Meo (H.), tment of Ulcers of the Leg, 3rd ed. post 8vo. 


Child's ‘Treasury of Knowledge, 4to. 5s. 
Christy’s Minstrels’ New Songs Complete, 4to. 4s. 
Consta’ ry Educational Series: Maclear’s Key to Book-keeping, 


12mo. 4s. 
Constable (H.) Favors Critical and Theological, 8vo. 7s. 
Contrast ; or, Life a Home and in Service, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Conversations on the Church Catechism, by Author of “ Heir of 
Redclyffe,” 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
De Quincy (7), Works, Vol. 11, Critical Suggestions on Style, &c. 


it Svo. 78. 6d, 
picksee (J. R.), School Perspective, Svo. 5s. 
= Cl 2, aps Riding, with Remarks on Art of Horsemanship, 
vo. ds. 

English Cyclopedia, Arts and Sciences, Vol. 1, 4to. 12s. 

Eutropius, by Gibson, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Fraser ao ee Treatment on Penetrating Wounds of the Chest, 
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post 8vo. 5s. 
Friendship, and other Poems, by Hibernicus, post 8vo. 5s. 
Gandy (8. W.), Sermons and Expositions, st ByO. bs. 
Gaspey (Dr.), The Upper Rhine, illustrated, royal 8vo. 42s. 
Gerstaecker (F.), A Sailor’s Adventures, 12mo. 1s. 
Girdlestone (C.), Questions of the Day, by the Creature of the Hour, 
new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
poner Bg Manual of Practical Gardening, new ed. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
5 (V.), Plain Instructions to Collectors of Poor Rate, 
mo. 2s. 6d. 
Harcourt (Le ¥.), prerting in Algeria, 12mo. 5s. 
ay heological and Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia, Vol. 1, royal 
vo. 21s. 
Hessel (E.) Memoir of (True Womanhood), post 8vo. 4s. 
High Priesthood of Christ, by the Author of “ English Synonymes,” 





. Is. 
Hodgson’'s Novels: Vol. 1, Rose of Ashurst, by the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” new ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, by Wilson, 2nd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hunt (V. D.), Horse and his Master, i2mo. 5s. 

Irwin (A.), Observations on Reichel’s Sermon on Lord's Day, 8vo. le, 
James's Naval History of Great Britain, new ed. Vol. 1, 12mo. 5s, 
Johns c Ay Garden eg Children, new ed. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Johns (C. A.), Pie k of Animals, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Joules (J. B.), Collection of Anthems, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Kemp (E. C.), Introduction to Divine Authority of New Testament, 


mo. ls, 
Knight {C)» Popular History of England, Vol. 5, 8vo. 9s. 
Leatham (E. Mi Charmione, new ed. 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. 
Lever (C.), The tons, or Three Roads in Life, Vol. 1, post 8vo. 4s. 
Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricketers, 1859, 12mo. 1s. 
London (Bp.), Sermon preached in Westminster Abbey, 8vo. ls. 
Maccheyne (P.), Baske' babi, Sao 5th ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Martineau (H.), Illustrations of Political Economy, 9 vols. 18mo. 21s. 
Milford (R.), Farnham and its Borough, 12mo. 2s. 
Mitchell 03, Planetary and Stellar Worlds, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 64. 
Nelson’s New Atlas of the World, 4to. 12s. 
Nicholl’s (F.), Grammar of the Samaritan Language, 12mo. 6s. 

ot a Minute to Spare, new ed. 16mo. 1s. 
are of Madras and Cuddalore, Part 2, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Complete, 

8. 6d. 


Nursery Library of Pictures and Stories, 4to. 5s. 

Plea for the Poor Man’s Holiday ; a Poem, 8vo. ls. 

Practical Mechanic’s Journal. New Series, Vol. 3. 4to. lds. 

Prime (8.), Power of Prayer, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 

a mney wed into the Original Language of St. Matthew's 
sospel, Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Rogers (©.), Sacred Minstrel ; a Collection of Sacred Songs, 32mo. 3s, 

rT Sofa. By Author of “ Mary Barton,” 2nd ed. 2 vols. post 

0. 218. 
Scripture Lessons, 12mo. 3s. 
a (Mrs.), Little Henry andhis Bearer Boosey, new ed. 12mo. 





Smith (H.), Psalms and Hymns, 8th ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Stevens (R. W.), On the Stowage’of Ships and other Cargoes, 8vo. 

Stories and Pictures. By Author of “ Chickseed,” 4to. 5s. 

Stories of Birds and Beasts, 4to. 5s. 

Stow (D.), Bible Training, 9th ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Thoughts, Suggested by Bible Texts, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

yo mects Liber Studiorum, illustrations of Landscape Compositions, 
. 8. 

EP sey (W. R.), Art ofTMluminating, Part 1, 4to. 5s. 

Views in the Isle of Wight, 12mo. 1s. 

‘Wardrop (J.), On Nature and Treatment of Diseases of the Heart, 


new . SVO. je 
Watt (J.), Life of, by Muirhead, 2nd ed. Svo. 16s. 
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da, Vols. 3 


and 4, 8vo. 2/. 
Willis (N. P.), The Convalescent ; a Tale, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Wilson's Tales of the Borders and of Scotland, Vol. 20, 12mo. ls. 6d. 
Wilson's ee of Woodville), Life of, by Hamilton, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Wilson's (J. M); Earth, Sea, and Sky; or, the Hand of God in the 
Works of Nature, 12mo. 5s. 
Women of Worth ; a Book for Girls, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEA. 

South KeENnstneton Museum. — During the: 
week ending April 30th, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—Morning, 10,762; Evening, 
9258. Total, 20,020. From the opening of the 
Museum, 883,975. 

CULTIVATION OF FLax.—It has often been a 
subject of wonder, that flax, which ought to be 
oné of the staple articles of our manufacture, is so 
little cultivated in England, and is actually de- 
clining in Ireland. The cause of this is to be 
sought in the present defective system of preparing 
flax, a system which has hitherto deteriorated its 
merits and advantages as an article of cultivation 
by the farming community, and has involved the 
Rettor, or preparative manufacturer, in an undue 
expenditure of time, capital, and labour. So 
banefully have the diffleulties of the prepara- 
tion of flax-fibre in its crude state borne on the 
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roducing or agricultural interest uptoithe present 
308 that out of 150,000 tons of flax annually 
consumed in the United Kingdom, not more than 
= 000 tons are of home growth, notwithstanding 
eculiar-adaptation of English flax for certain 
i bat of linen manufactures ; while hundreds-of 
ae of quarters of linseed are annually im- 
ported for home consumption. We are glad to see 
that an Association has been formed for the pur- 
pose of rectifying these defects, and. encouraging 
the growth and manufacture of flax inthis country. 
The venerable Sir John Dorat is the chairman. 
DEATH OF THE DvKE OF LEEDs.—We have 
torecord the death of the Duke of Leeds, who 
expired at half-past four o'clock on Wednesday 
afternoon, after a short but severe illness. His 
grace was taken unwell a few days since, and in 
consequence of his illness the duchess came to 
town. on Monday last from Hornby Castle, York- 
shire. The noble duke, notwithstanding the un- 
remitting attention of the most eminent of the 
faculty, continued to grow worse, and at the 
above hour died, surrounded by his amiable wife 
and his nearest relatives. We are informed that 
the duke died from diptheria. 








NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, R.E. 
Next week, in 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 
HE ROMANCE OF THE RANKS; or, 
isodes, and Social Incidents of. Military Life. 


hy T. AVS J. S CONNOL LY, Quartermaster of the Royal Engineers ; 
Anthor of “ History of the Royal Sappers and Miners.” 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Pavernoster Row. 





Price 3s. cloth; abridged edition, 1s. 


RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Appear- 
ance and comfort, health, an i vity, depend on the teeth. 
‘Their loss should be immediately by artificial teeth, formed 
of the ‘tusk of the igedestemea, which admits of self adhesion, 
while the entire absence of metal plates, spiral springs, &c., avoids 
the baneful ininebee of galvanism in the mouth and throat, and the 
loosening and loss of by the action of clasps, wires, &e. 
Caurcurt, and of the Author, Jonn Gray, M.R.C.S., 25, Old 


Burlington Street, Bond Street, W. Beware of a piracy of the above, 
now circulating by post, 





ANTES INFERNO; OR, THE VISION OF 


HELL; translated into En; glish, in the metre and triple rhyme 
of the original, with Notes and lustrations. By the Rev, JOHN 
WESLEY THOMAS. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Henny G. Born, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





This day is published, price 4d., by post:bd. 
A REVISED REPORT OF 
LORD PALMERSTON’S SPEECH 
AT THE LAST TIVERTON ELECTION, 
Basit M. Picxerine, 196, Piecadilly, W. 





WIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER’S 

FLIGHT,” a. J. W. Davison, sung by yy Palmer with 

great success ionday Popular Concerts, James’s Hall. 

This forms one = he oes of Six Songs, entitled, “y, fosal Illustrations 
of Shelley.” Pr 


pan & Co., Regent Street, 





ACHIANA No. 4, ‘* Fantasia con Fuga,” 
B flat, as played by Miss Arabella Godderd, is now py 
ig 2s.,by Duncan Darton 244, Regent Street, ‘where BACHIANA 
o. 1, “ "Fuga. Scherzando,” in a a ag as played yy Miss Goddard 
at. the. Monday Po iar Temes St. Jam Hall, me may also be 
obtained, price 2s. TANA Nos 5 and¢ oC Preludio con F ‘uga,” 
inA minor, and “ Teo! Sosa in C major) also just published. 


London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street. 





[HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


LIST, 128 and 88 Cuts, for Thirteen Stam, W. ALrorp 
Liow, Portland Road, London, Ww. 7” 





HAT Mish THIS COST TO PRINT? 

often occurring to literary minds, public cha- 

racters. yor bmn wy of Ngee at intentions. An i ate answer 
to the’ i eid wel Pe ooeieed, on application to RICHARD 
BAR: Lane, Lo 


R, B. is enable io to execute every manele of PrintTINe on very 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large teen 
chelee assortment, of Tyre, Sream:Paintine Macuines, Hyvrav 
and other Presses, and eve! rovement in. the Printing 
Art. A Srzomen Boox-of es, and information for Authors, sent 
onapplication, by 


Ruicuarp, Barpgtt,13 Mark Lane,London, 





Hy JAMES, the- retired Physician, dis- 
vered while in the Bast Indies a Certain. Cire 


DE. 


for 
tion, Bronchitis, Colds, and General Debitit » The 
remedy was discovered eran his only child, a eee me , Was 
en up to die His eaten andin nage olbes —— 
Lares his fellow coeerces, De me. wall aaiaee ‘poet fuse 
bm pe whee ‘or cones 


one eens Na 





NEW NATURE-PRINTED 
WORKS. 


aenttliieages 


MESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS 

beg to announce that they are pre- 
paring for publication the following works, 
all in one uniform large octavo size,in which 
the objects will be reproduced by the novel 
and beautiful art of Nature-PrintIne, as 
shown in the large folio work on Ferys, 
published by them, but which is now en- 
tirely out of print. The Nature-Printed 
Illustrations will all be executed by Mr. 
Henry Brappury. 








THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By WILLIAM G, JOHNSTONE, Esq. 


This work will be completed in Four Volumes, 
price £2 2s. each. It will contain 220 Nature- 
Printed Illustrations, and 960 pages of Descriptive 
Letter-Press. The First Volume will be published 
on May 31; and the remaining volumes at 
intervals of three months until completion. 





THE BRITISH FERNS. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. 


This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
price £2 2s, each. The First Volume will be pub- 
lished on the 30th July; and the Second on the 
31st October. The Descriptive Letter-Press is the 
same as that of the folio Edition, with consider- 
able additions ; but the Nature-Printed Ilustra- 
tions, 110 in number, are entirely new. 





THE BRITISH MOSSES. 


By GEORGE LAWSON, Ph.D, 
Late Demonstrator of Botany and Vegetable Histology to 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


This work will form One Volume, containing 
about 360 pages of Descriptive Letter-Press ; and 
30 Nature-Printed Plates, representing upwards of 
200 species and varieties. It will be ready for 
publication in December. 


** Detailed Prospectuses of the above may be 
had by application to the Publishers. Further 
particulars of the following will be duly announced. 


THE BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. LAUDER. LINDSAY, M.D. 





THE TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN, | @ 


By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D.,F.B.8.,F.H.S., &. 





EXOTIC FERNS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS, & 





London : 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE ‘DRAWING -Room AND DINNER 
j OHN MORTLOCK ‘solicit an early i y, inspection 


of his. extensive assortment of ORNAMENT 
POTS and COLOURED gy ty te GLASSES, to which he thas con. 
novelties. useful 


stantly ad deseription of China .ang 
ety yg me advant: pao ieee for cash.—: 
hear Hyde P ag for 250, Oxford Street, 





———— 


ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 


COMPANY. 


21, Lombard Street, 2nd May, 1859, 
The Directors beg to announee that they have this day opened a 
Branch of this Establishment at the premises hitherto oce 
the Western Bank of London, in Cp ad ' Square, 
can be 


where Mn 
tuses and every Prospec- 





‘W. McKewan, General Manager, 





THE NATIONAL FLAX COMPANY 
(LIMITED.) 
Capital £200,000, in Shares of £1 each ; 5s. to’be paid on application, 


DIRECTORS. 
President—Sir John Dorat, Vice-Pres. R.S.L. 
John Beddoe, Esq., Lickhill, near Stourport, Worcestershire. 
J.T. Croft, +, 15, 
Lieut. -Col. Cc, 3. Derin » 47, York Street, oe Square, W. 
Frederick Hamitton, «82, Glocester Place 
T. E. Marslani eee 2, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Wallace Pedder, E: , Weakest, Sussex. 
George Thornton, Ea. C.E. -, &e. 
Bankers—Messrs. Hey se Kennards, & Co. 
Secretary— 
Orrices—193, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE imports of foreign Flax fibre having de- 
lined to a most serious extent, and the cultivation of the 
lant decreased at home, a great n necessity has arisen for laying the 
‘oundation of a system whereby a sufficient supply of raw material 
may be secured to meet the requirements of a great staple industry 
of the country, known as the flax and linen trade, 

It has therefore been determined to form the National Flax Com- 

pany ( (Limited), whereby such a system may be initi ated. 

This. will be effected by the of 
ments, where NB seegor pn and an be effec well as profitable. eon 
ration of the fibre from the plant can 

Such preparation will be carried on in establishments to be ealled 
Rettories, and to be erected in suitable localities, where the ae crop, 
in its entire rety or otherwise, will be purchased from the grow 

ay thus creating a mar! ket within svthyra on of the firmer, and 
proving to him practically that he produce a good paying 
érop, needin no further rouble in its prema and for which he 

harvest time; when the de- 
are large, it is considered that a very 
extensive growth of flax will be gradually introduced throughout 
the country generally. 

A more perfect cultivation of this plant will also be induced, 
whereby many page ge prejudices in respect to the supposed ex- 
haustive pro; 8 of tlax will be removed, and the grower con- 
vinced that it is really one of value in districts suitable to it, and in 
fair rotation. It ip also be found that land capable of producing 
bette kind of grain is equally available for flax,‘and that there is no. 

— mepeeelian for a wheat.crop to follow. 
jompany have patents; plans, and services of Mr. 
G. tr “Caton, who wor devoted a large sum of money and many years 
in ings the matter to its present effective condition. 
ce z the prospectus, which may be.had on 
app ication, it will! be what seen vey! with the ey bree 2 
m with perfee' cr cn 
tae that this COMDSAY | presents unusual features of, momnines 
seeking investment in Tprises. 

N.B.—Prospectuses, Pamphlets, — of “Application. for Shares, 
and all other information, —y ae be wear at the Offices of the 
Company ; or at the Residence, in Sell f 


Mr. G. A. aunitena G@eume: MANacER; or to 


Mr. We, GAGGS .0.... 000008 
Mr. W. THorre ... ee 














Mr. H. G. Menps Hun 
Messrs. Heruis & Lister .. Legps 
Mr. G. J. SAUNDERS ........ oo nibs we 


C.E., Worces’ 
«4 Maxcursra and Livexroot, 





Mr. H. B. Jongs..... 


Mr, T.S. wer, Bat was NeEwcastT.e-on-Tyne. 
Messrs. Mant, MAvLE 
ROBERTSON ........+0+ oa Barn. 


Messrs. W. i. Castiz & Co., BRISTOL. 
EVON reap Cornnwatt. 
and Dorset, 


ABERDEEN. 

MonMovuTHSHIRE. 

.. Ferrer’s Fire, N.B: 
Boston. 





as ay 
Mr. Rovert Brees .......- 
AGENTS TO THE COMPANY. 





TRADE kr MARK. 


ATENT ‘CORN FLOUR. 


—The most wholesome part of Indian Corn ; preferred to 


beet Arrow 3 Root; for Breakfast, boiled simply with milk; theme 
or 8 puddings warm or cold, blanemange, cake, &c., and 
Mig’ suited tothe deliency’ of children and. invalids, he 


cet states “'F “This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
fold b by Grocers, Chemists, &c. in 16:02. packets. 
BROWN & POLSON, Paisley; 774,Market Street, Manchester; 
Dublin ; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London, Ec. 





OLLOWAY’S: OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
HOOPING-COUGH.—This harassing disease, now very. 
valent, and nfo is swelling the bills of mortality, a ae to aye oe 


contaminates 
this ‘alarming ‘iis. 
. Fortunately for humanity om ¢, 
se. Chil- 





viously unaffected 


If 
pny 
h, the- little patient should take Holloway’s Pilis to avert: 
fea ples danger. Both, used simultameously, ne! 


the severest coughing 








ase bed cits 


zizz Geist 


soni ego 7 
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= nnn a 
me g W. SILVER &.Co,’s.OUTFITTING-W.ARE-. | THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. AU-DE- Y TE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
“HOUSES, 66 and 67, COR L, E.C—OUTFITS for No. 122, Parr M w though only 16s. per gallon, is demon trated, al 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 0. 122, Part Max, 8.W. to be peculiarly frve Hein from acldity, ed Got ae ——— analysis, 
. en, and Ciyilians; clothing-for gentlemen's home HE above C y b tations of veritable = iti ior to recent impor 
ction sti ‘and Military uniforms and. civilian dress of the best above Vom 1as been formed for the b/French bettles, S4erper dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case re the country, 
WER- and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladjes’ out~ purpose of supply: io’ Ne Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
is con. fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin; and colonial use, nay Families with PUR. INES of the highest character, at a saving HENRY BRETT &.CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery Holborn 
view erry variety of of cabinet work, , trunks, por c., | of at least 30 per cent. . : 
treet, suited to all E SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY . + 208. &24s. per daz. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ..............+. 20s, & 24s. a L E NFIELD PATENT ST ARCH, 
Tse finest ever introduced into this country. ore UaER ED IN DVS LAUNDMESE to be THE P nd. pron oupced by 
" ROYAL VICLORIA 8) 3 She Se & EST 8} 
NG (OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. See ee Laitiawie =” ~—=«| SHE EVI URID 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 383. . = WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
an p EE THAT YOU GET IT, fe P 
we Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. s .. ... PORT... charged 60s, a ~- Sold by ali Chandlers, Grocers, pays Kinds are often substituted. 
od by Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, pest-free. Ten years in the wood. % WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 
spec~ Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 52s.&60s. ,, 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway bd a 
zer. ; stati : ’ O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
yr . Tp 4 
— « JUNI OR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. - WHISKERS, &¢.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAK 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859: Price Lists sent fi licati is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
NY a long course of experiments with your Patent | ice Lists sent free on application. and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
geouising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. when weak, prevent its falling off, A effectually check greyness in 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club, ail its stages. For the 
; and Lhere with enclose order for same. 100 Physicians, for promoting a ‘ane, rane head of hair, and 
an. “Tam Sir, your obedient servant WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA cons — jaa aan O84 pe Lenn Ml Chemiats, price fe. "eo, 
< 3 . ph poem stamps, » OY, 
“Husert G. pe Carteret, Secretary. iy Castle Street “Newman Mt Street, Oxford Street, London, Mrs. Carter 
4M. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “4 tary ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH | writes,“ My head, which was ‘vald, is now covered with new hair.” 
. H. W. Hart, 69, 6 AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles Tae Craven, Through using itl haye an excellent moustache.” 
included. 7 Cai, Sou ties —Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
: ‘DARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. SIRNA CITES want two packets far other customers.” 
' Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
v. P « Seeretary’s Offiee, 28th February, 1859. = 
“§rm—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent ot adeomie- (Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) K™ OW THYSELP !—The secret art of dis- 
ingGas Burners has been very satisfactory; and the Committee have “Tug. Wines or Sovurm Arrica.—We have visited. Mr. Denman’s covering true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. Ihave therefore to stores, selected in-all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected | the culiarities of thelr HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, ma them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an | by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
(Signed) “Wriiram Henry DE fe See <otimasion, Oboe bosanet snd farosr, pet esd and excene * Cetincations bat ogee and anne Retin ym toca ys 
as y ¢ amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly erto a npte persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street, * Seeretary. to their purity. We have to state that these wines ol on brandied | any friend in whom they are interested, must. send a specimen of 
to a hethe boards than § stegpann yet, om the ay ean their wre all by soon bah ES incloaing ‘ord beet Le ost 
As no other Burner really and scientifically ~ as strong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from | Stamps, to Miss Coupe’ mane xe et, London, 
: ch - Be 3 S : adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price-at which the and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
de- mpeg. cconomises Gas, noneare genuine unless €9 sold, their quality is emankoue™ ' : way and moral qualities, talents, textes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
the magked 2 writer, with many ‘other things. hitherto unsu spected. “I am 
the Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H. Wi H wa BRANDY, Pate or Brown, lbs. per gallon, or 30s. pleased with the accurate deseription you have given of myself.” — 
rial ‘ 7 ‘. e . iss Jones. 
stry City Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
Wier-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD. STREET; REGENT CIRCUS, cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’ 's Analysis, 
om- LONDON. forwarded on application. CURE OF A LONG-STANDING COUGH BY 
M : . s 79 
nee JAMES 1 DENMAN, oectandon TRAY | TYR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. — 
pa- RUPTURES. Glasgow, No.2, Trongate. “ Sir—Miss Jemima Livingstone, 
led BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. oon fe aited wah s toaperes Lyi, ierita Ay] + 
oP, PHITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT Rainn WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. ssages. Both external and internal medicines were used, but 
nd ine iting yooueadtead adnan tt ctty | (UR VERY SUPERIOR, PORTS, SHERRY, ithe cnet, uni eo net rvouce, Dr, Ugoehy Paine 
wy 4 x afers were tried, and we are happy to say wi Pt \ e 
. floes So oot cae mates fate MADEIRA, &c., of which we holdan extensivestock,arenow | May me rye as further recommendation, that the yo ung lady 8 
dle» may be wow wah ceneh on rent ie any. position of | in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, | ‘ther is a medical man, and administered the Wafers to her If. 
ery iby night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise a ing He ctisee — i, APE of GOOD HOPE, they are only “ Yours, &e. “J.R. & M. Atten.” 
put Et he slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly | Charged ha P uu Da. ts Pp w lief and i 
from observation r #cock’s Putmontc Warers give instant relief and a rapic 
ed, “nave de ae hesitasaso give to, tals dnvention guee unqualified 2p italia ee ante Stamps. . by of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
OX- probation , a renuousty advise the use of ose Who elivered free to any London RailwayTerminus. Terms, cas| * 
m- standin need of that: protection, which they cannot so fully, nor | or approved reference prior to delivery. ; ee momen le ih PD sage nd oe a me ny —_ 
= frmthat which w rong ena: ig > to from Biro capac “I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no . 9d., and 11s, per box. Sold by all druggists. 
no. .”—Church and State Gazette. —_< tiny ing far mere re ho e than- the artificial mixtures 
Recommended +b sg following eminent Surgeons:—William ‘0 often sold for genuine Sherry. z 
fr. , Esa Professor of -8 Guapery 50 in King’s College, “HY. LETHEBY, M-D., London Hospital.” (THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
us = fo,the K Ring 3 "s College Hos Sontkataie z . G. a ee: ’ The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. i LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
on me. ERS. Senor Ass fant Bn to ts Guy i ~ es BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. EsTaBuisHep 1836. 
Mi Coleen Tn Wurgecs, to the Mapioion: Hosplial; 1 Hiisard WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, OFFICES—No. 1, DALE STREET; LIVERPOOL, AND 
ies Esq., PRO. = +7 the oy Tosp 3 We ds 27, Crutehed Friars, Mark Lane, 20 & 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 
. ee eens Ref tothe Ibert; Robert Liston, Esa.’ Liability of Proprietors Unlimited. 
ne = dames — p Surgnce to He te London ‘Truss Society ; WINES AT HALF DUTY INVESTED FUNDS ....0.ccc.ccseseneececeees £1,156,085. 
us Wilson . 
Adescriptive cirew jar may be had |b om and se Truss (which “ . S OF DANY, 
| fal to ft) can be forwarded by Post, the.cin OUTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, | _ _ EROGRESS OF TRROOMBANS 
e the body two inches below the “hips tot e Manu- 20s. and 248. per 4 SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and Year Fire Premiums Life Premiums. Invested Funds 
. PICCADILLY, LONDON. AMONTILLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body, with fine aroma. 35,A72 19,840 . yo 
MR- WHITE; 228; A “ After giving them a yery close scrutiny, weean, with the greatest ** 1,156,035 
Precota Doub T ate. om De. naam 0a: ig ~~ 1 oy Mata Ne ee ee ee friends.’ ae The Annual Income pitas £450,000. 
le Truss, 31s. Bey Be , 18. era ov 8! 
Price ofan Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. 6d. Postage, 1s. i0d “We have great pleasurein bearing our testimony to the superior Swinves. Bevis, Searels: 
ri 3 , Se ry to the Company. 
prottoftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, Teerdiser, — yr? of Messrs. Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 
iccadilly. “Some samples which we have selected from: the extensive and m ios n as 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial,that | PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hine nsten STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— these Sade orha Bull Nov 1 finer Ne than much of the foreign T ‘ - Saeemneanie soa 1797. 
hi de is recommended by th wine.”—Vide joy. 
Stelan peeullaly BEANTIC and COMPILESSIBLE, and A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps, 70, Jeuprard Steeeh, Cty <oEGt Charing Sates, Wry 
the Hatenten te = a a ient and nen ey Site, P P DIRECTORS. 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLANG o the TeOs. RIC OSE Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, Cash. ’ 7 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porons, ight 4 in texture, and inexpen- | Country Orders must contain a Remittane« Octavius Edward Coop , Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
sive, is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. William Cotton, D.C.1., P.R.S. Wm. Jas. Laneaster, E 
to ie. each ; postage 6d. BROWN & meena «> by: se ge Imp pea 29,Strand,and | John Davis, Esq. John L Labbook, ia , Esq., F. 
ars, Lon William Walter Fuller, E min Shaw 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 28, PICCADILLY, James A. Gordon, MD; PALS. |’ Matehew sais 
LONDON. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. M, Wyvill, jun., Esq 
~ GH Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
li Prom a! to ecraecnsv ea Rag Participation in Four- 
ry s or Eighty per cent. o1 ro! 
FINE HEAD OF HAIR. METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, SS Se A sl 
OANS t le Assurance, on approved Sec y, 
THE. BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. BY ROYAL COMMAND. in sums of not less than £800. eae 
e o) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to iselvon the Bonus: Se gE pt eat 
= ROWLAN oe” Ss’ __MACASSAR Ol L inform the Cammereial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the | )ivyision of Protits. 
d ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Rozerrt Tucxen, Secretary and Actuary. 
< ite unprecedented suceess during | Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
” theta year are pacer tot of the Human ore spirit of the times, he has introduced a new sentzs of his 
prevents useful w ‘OF EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF - 
hai canes it fom RPA ae ye it beau- MATERIAT, and, papers all,cHe. ee —— believes will ensure ACCIDENTS: ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
universal appro’ on, ani com ’ 
ete and the gon eine feraat | “auch Sate igre haope earatec ota; | [NSURANCE, canes erent G0 Mout Ob Laan Te 
° ‘ and they are put up in the us ie €8, CO) ning one - PERSO} aVE z. 
is naling in i er es, ian eau bares ay ith lal outside, and the fie: simile of his signature. SURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY 
. da jaratnabe properties have obtained the Pat eh west of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G.has | ay annual payment of 37. seeures a ‘fixed allowance of 62. per week 
i pat 3 while it ite in- introduced in the event of tafery or 10008: iorease of Death, from Accidents of 
: | Bieter smceecienmcercintee | | wannaxap souoot xp vse rms, | iy soca wer fa be SAU onan 
- ceived of ts offen, y ‘arora the port ng surest proofs of its noe — | which are especially ada to their use Laman A of ditt om for reer evo 37,0892. 
4 + 3; Family.Bottles (equal to four-small), 10s. 6d.; thar pad waa Se eee a yand broac Seiad, ou sulta for mania be had at. the ys 
4 p that e various kinds o ught in ools. ’ 
j incipal Railwa: ons, where also Rati 
“ CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, a ‘Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable oftices and at rahe "pine leqntvat by the Journey or 
: ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR & a aa in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can = ear. No charge for Stamp Duty. One 
OIL, &c. us, Grahain Street Street y 
: tn White letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS," in | “UPPuetetthe Works, scrapers : ‘Wrustan J. Viaw, Secretary. 
1 Red Ink. Sold at 20; Hatton Carden, London, and by Chemists and :}:N0-91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; andat $7, ORACROHUROH Raitway ” Assurance 
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